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INSURANCE 





Continental American's fifty years of lead- 
ership in the life insurance field proves the 
soundness of our traditional principle—the 
principle of better serving our policyholders 
today by anticipating their needs for the 
future. The foresight that yesterday pro- 
jected the life insurance pattern of today, 
and that today charts the programs for to- 
morrow, is a Continental American tradition 
thatfinds practical expression inthese assets: 


@ Our policies are designed to meet the present and 
future needs of our customers and are distin- 
guished by low premiums and extreme flexibility. 


Contironte! Qaonine 





@ Our growing staff of carefully selected, well- 


trained representatives skil/fully serve the needs 
and merit the confidence of their clients. 


@ Our financial strength provides the utmost securi- 
ty for our rapidly growing family of thousands of 
satisfied policyholders. 


With more than 390 million dollars of in- 
surance now in force, Continental American 
—this year celebrating a half-century of 
leadership—carries its tradition forward... 
resolved to serve its customers always, as 
in years past, by looking ahead. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 








Originators of the Family Income Policy 
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TO SECURITY 


The Doorway to Security 
is a way of life 
ommoni Melon a-t-% am ritlalet-te, 


Western and Southern members 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutua ompar Cincinnati, Ohio 








life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


Yo Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1955 1956 1957 1956-1957 


January ........ $3,076 $3,726** $4,269 
February 3,330 3,686 4,898 
March ......... 3,797 4,589 5,524 
ee Sees re 5,616* 4,188 
May ; 3,608 4,543 

Serene Pete 3,995 4,344 
TO OUR July 3,560 4,251 
FIELD FORCE August ......... 3,645 4,544 
September ..... 3,718 4,140 
October ...... 3,679 4,792 


December ...... 5,833 7,062 
first quarter of 1957 


EXCEEDS BY 10% 


your production for the entire TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 


first half of 1956 January ........ $2,206 $2,460 $3,141 
February ..... 2,196 2,612 3,185 
March ... 2,781 3,029 3,878 
pS ORE Sy re ier 2,507 2,867 


UNITED SERVICES ae a 
Insurance Company dash SO 2,568 2,888 


wr agg Ss ieee 2,354 2,664 
- October ; 2,575 3,303 
1625 EYE STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. "ene 275 | 3401 
December ...... 3,139 3,837 








Year ... $48,427* $54,607 $14,691 

















= ge RRR eae $30,827 $35,828 $10,204 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 


January ........ $494 $437 
February ....... 521 510 
March .. at 565 57| 
Y 0 ey 517 512 
Y May . 58! 581 
GAINS Y June... <: 545 538 
Yy A ee oe 505 503 
Pate 517 526 
September . . 537 525 


October 546 549 
Gain in Life Insurance in Force omeniaest S : 525 512 


During 1956: j December 3 489 536 


$6,342 $6,300 
$34.7,171,294 





TOTAL GROUP SALES 


Y January ........ $376 $829** $644 
Total Life Insurance in Force yj February | a3 rH aie 
Yy MOEN: 6iiireaas, 451 989 1,097 
December 31, 1956: re ees 2,592" 809 
UY May 442 976 
Y oe RE eee 701 878 
$4,604, 113,837 GY \ suly ee 499 a5 
Y August 560 1,130 
September . 827 951 
October ....... 558 940 
November 1,294 829 


THE December ...... 2,205 2,689 


mots) NATIONAL LIFE 


ACCIDENT 
a Ls, AND ACCIDENT Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management hidiinain and Institute of Life 


Insurance 
HOME OFFICE. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE g yay exclude credit life insurance. 


ures inc’ ‘2 Federal Employees Group Life amounting to $6,738,000,0 
in 1954 and $1,925,000,000 in | 


au pV er wane My State Employees Group Life amounting to $4 





ORR Pat $11,258* $12,479 $2,979 +25 
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life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


Over-the-counter Market 


FOR A BRIGHTER TOMORROW . 


yuu with 


SHENANDOAH 


























Bid Price 
1957 Range April 
High Low 15, 1957 












Aetna Life Insurance Co. .............. Ae devedite ee 168 161 
Colonial Life insurance Co. .......... 26.6.0 0005. .. 101 90 97 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. ........... Teer 71 79 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. ..............0.5 264 238 244 
Continental Assurance Co. .......... Sank ous MARe ok ee 105 110, 
franklin Life Insurance Co. ........... ‘ ce «9M 86!/, bi] 
Gulf Life Insurance Co, (a) .......... ; Sta 25'/2 25!/2 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co, (b) ........... . 104% 85'/, 85'/, 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ............. 1150 1065 1120 
life & Casualty Insurance Co. ........ ie 26'/2 20 20'/2 
life Insurance Co. of Virginia ........ 105 95'/ 96'/, 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. . 224 166 205 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. ..... ‘ 78'/, 73 76'/2 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. ....... 91 79 83'/, 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (c) . 59/4 47 48 
Travelers Insurance Co. ................ 8I'/, 68 80% 


22%, 






UV. S$. Life Insurance Co. ............... 28'/, 25 25% 
= Coast Life Insurance Co. ......... 48 44 45'/, 
(a) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
-28°/, B(b) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. Write G. Frank Clement, Vice President . 
.22°), B\c) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend and 2 for | split. in Charge of Agencies 





-28° 





sales by states : : 
ENNSYLVANIA AND WYoMING were tied for first Shenandoah Te 


Prince in percentage increase in ordinary life insur- , 
ance sales in February, with Indiana second and Arizona Jrsuramce OV Pamay 
and Rhode Island third, it is reported by the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association, which has ana- 
lyzed February sales by states and leading cities. Coun- 
trywide, ordinary business increased 23% in February, 
compared with February, 1956, while Pennsylvania and — 
Wyoming sales gained 43%. In Indiana, February sales 
were up 39% and in Arizona and Rhode Island they 
were up 38%. 

For the first two months, with national ordinary sales 
up 25% from the year before, Indiana led with an in- 
crease of 41%, with Pennsylvania in second place, up 
40% from the corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Philadelphia showed the 

greatest rate of increase for February, with a gain of 
—19,§3%. Chicago and Los Angeles were next, with pur- 
chases up 17% each. Philadelphia also led for the two 
months, showing a gain of 39%. WwW. J. LAIDLAW SR. 
Chairman of the Board 


conventions ahead W. J. LAIDLAW JR. 


President 


a FORT WORTH 


\=14 Life Insurance Advertisers Ass'n, Southern Round Table, 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, stom’ Park, Miss. 


I-15 Life Insurance Agency icers Round Table, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. TEXAS 
116 Inter-American Conference of Life Underwriters, Caribe 


Hilton Hotel, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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—20° 
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20-21 American Life Convention, regional, Statler Hotel, Hartford. Seal 
_—fP-22 Insurance Accounting & Statistical Ass'n, annual, Palmer Originators of 
425%, House, Chic 





02-24 Life Insurers Tiiheiense, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM , 


03-24 Society of Actuaries, Western, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 








eof Litt une | American Life Convention, Medical Section, Lake Placid and 
Club, Essex County, New York. . i 
JUNE Polio Indemnity Insurance 


13 National Ass'n of Insurance Women, |é6th Annual Conven- 
tion, Hotel Sheraton, Philadelphia. 

“15 International Ass'n of Accident & Health Underwriters, an- * A Copyrighted Sales Program 
nual, Lowery Hotel, St. Paul. 
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Meyer L. Balser of the Atlanta Agency has been 
named Massachusetts Mutual MAN OF THE YEAR 
for 1957, the most outstanding member of our nation- 
wide field force. This high honor is in recognition of 
the excellence of service to his clients, his agency, 


his Company, the life insurance business and _ his 
community. 


Mr. Balser has been an increasingly successful 
and highly-regarded Massachusetts Mutual represent- 
ative since he joined our Atlanta Agency in 1932. His 
record includes many noteworthy achievements. 


* He placed $1,000,000 or more insurance in the 
Massachusetts Mutual in each of the past 15 
years, and is a Life and Qualifying member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. 


* His policyholders have $17,174,000 of life in- 
surance in the Massachusetts Mutual. 


%* He made one or more sales each week for 


1250 consecutive weeks (over 24 years) through 
1956. 


* He has been a Leaders Club member for 15 


consecutive years, starting when this honor roll 
was introduced. 


* He has been a Spotlight producer (selling 
$30,000 or more monthly) for 245 consecutive 
months, through 1956. 


* He has been one of our 100 leading producers 
for 21 consecutive years. 


Our Atlanta Agency and the Company are proud 
to have Meyer Balser as a Massachusetts Mutual man, 


and are delighted to salute him as our MAN OF 
THE YEAR. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
The Policyholders’ Company 
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Mr. Balser is a leader in drives for the Red 
Cross, the Community Chest, and many other 
charitable and cultural activities. He has served 
as Co-Chairman of the Red Cross and of the 
Metropolitan Division of the Community Chest. 


He has twice been President of the Pro- 
gressive Club, the largest Jewish Club in the 
South, and has been its Treasurer since 1943. 
He is Vice President of the Jewish Home for 
the Aged. 


He has been President of the Atlanta Jewish 
Community Center for the past 10 years, and 
in 1956 saw the fulfillment of one of his dreams, 
a new Allanta Jewish Community Center, Mr. 
Balser spearheaded the planning, financing 
and construction of this institution and was 
honored at the recent dedication service, at- 
tended by over 600 persons, including many 
of the South’s most prominent citizens. 

In 1950 he received the B’nai B’rith “Man 
of the Year” award and has just been presented 


the “Outstanding Citizen” award for 1956 by 
the Atlanta Post Jewish War Veterans. 
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Western 
RAYMOND T. SMITH, Vice-President 
= tae « MATRE, Sales Mgr. 
LAWRENCE HOWE, Spec. Rep. 
WAMES G. BRECUNIER, Spec. Rep. 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago $ 


East Central 


PAYSON H. Byam. Vice-President 
FELIX T. McCARTHY, Jr., Spec. Rep. 
Ingalls Bldg., 6 E. ait St., Cincinnati 2 


New England 


WALTER A. SPANGLER, Manager 
BRUCE McFARLANE, Spec. Rep. 
13 Stanhope St., Boston 16 

























































































Eastern 
DAVID R. mas Spec. Rep 
ROLAND H. RCHSTEAD, Seer, ‘Rep. 
RTHUR te EBERLE, Spec. Rep. 





ELLIOTT SEWARD, ‘Spec. eae. 
75 Fulton St., New York $8, N. Y. 
Middle Atlantic 
HOWARD J. ADER, Manager 
1208 Nelson St., Richmond 26, Va. 
South Central 
GENE HANSELMANN, Manager 
151 Lynda Drive, Chattanooga 5 
Southwestern 


ROBERT S. BEGIEN, Manager 
LAWRENCE V. DAMICO, a Rep. 
826 Gibraltar Life Bldg 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Pacific Coast 


HAROLD F. KANE, Manager 
1150 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Licensed 
Universal Guaranty Life Insurance Co. .... 


ARIZONA Admitted 
Jefferson National Life Insurance Co. ............ Indianapolis, Ind. 
North American Life Ins. Co. of Chicago Chicago, Ill. 


ARKANSAS Licensed 
Foremost Life Insurance Company 
Jackson-Griffin Insurance Company 
McNabb Insurance Company 
Monument Life Insurance Company 
Admitted 
Protective Life Insurance Company Birmingham, Ala. 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Co. ........ New Haven, Conn. 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 
Life Insurance Co. of North America 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of North America 
Old Security Life Insurance Company . 


COLORADO Admitted 


Central Plains Ins. Co., Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
American Heritage Life Insurance Co. ....... 
Valley Forge Life Insurance Company . 


IDAHO Incorporated 
National Life & Health Corp. of America . 


IOWA Examined 


Farmers Life Insurance’ Company 


LOUISIANA Licensed 

Great American Life Ins. Co. of Louisiana ...... 
Petroleum Life Insurance Co. of America 

Town and Country Insurance Company 

United Traders Industrial Life Ins. Co. ......... 


MASSACHUSETTS Examined 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. ............ Boston, Mass. 


Ke 


ne 


........Shreveport, La. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
... Harrisburg, Ark. 
Pocahontas, Ark. 
Texarkana, Ark. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
..Kansas City, Mo. 


.. Hutchinson, Kans. 


.. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Reading, Pa. 


Boise, Idaho 
..Des Moines, lowa 


. .Baton Rouge, La. 
Lafayette, La. 
Jennings, La. 

..... Lafayette, La. 








Pian your Meeting where there is C A _ (controlled 
attractions) Your delegates will attend and enthuse over o 
soiourn to the finest year around Convention Center featuring 
the best in golf ‘two 18-hole courses! indoor and outdoor 
swimming, tennis Skeet and Trap shooting. fine food and 
entertainment. plus world-famous Mineral Waters and Baths 


All these attractions are part of the French Lick- 
Sheraton, and thereby at your controi—no outside influences 
to detract from that all-important Meeting 


Your delegates deserve the best—give it to them All 
inquiries appreciated and answered promptly 





FRENCH LICK 
SHERATON 


ares, FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 
47 


For Reservations or Literature 
Write to: 
ARTHUR J. NEWMAN, Gen. Mge. 
PHONE LD 113 


8 


MICHIGAN Admitted s 
California-Western States Life Insurance Co. ...... Sacramento, Cal, — 
National Guardian Life Insurance Co. ............ Madison, Wisc. © 
MISSISSIPPI Licensed 

State Life, Health & Accident Insurance Co. ...... Long Beach, Miss, 


NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Fidelity Bankers Life Insurance Co. ................ Richmond, Va, 

Interstate Life & Accident Insurance Co. ...... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Examined 

Sir Walter Raleigh Life Insurance Co. .......... Charlotte, N. C, 


OHIO Examined 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
Western & Southern Life Insurance Co 


OREGON 


Insurance Co. of Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA Examined 


Superior Life Insurance Company 


SOUTH CAROLINA Examined 
Equity Life Insurance Company 

State Life Insurance Company 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Bankers Service Life Insurance Co. .......... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Co. ........ 
WISCONSIN Admitted 

All American Life & Casualty Company Park Ridge, Ill. 


American National Insurance Company ..........Galveston, Texas 
Group Health Mutual, Inc. ........5........2 000% St. Paul, Minn. 


ONTARIO Admitted 


Credit Life Insurance Company 
QUEBEC Admitted 


Commercial Life Assurance Co. of Canada ... 


Cleveland, Ohio 
pe PO eRe Cincinnati, Ohio 
Examined 

ae Portland, Ore. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spartanburg, S. C, 
Columbia, S. C. 


......Providence, R. |. 


Springfield, Ohio 


...+.Toronto, Canada 


new directors 


California-Western States: Robert A. Breuner, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, The John Breuner Company, succeed- 
ing Phil Ware resigned. 


Canada Life: F. William Nicks, general manager and 
director of The Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Connecticut Mutual: John C. Cairns, president, Stanley 
Works of New Britain, Conn. 


Cosmopolitan Life (Tenn.): Herman E. Miller, C.P.A. and 
management consultant of Milligan, Miller & Co. of New 
York. 


Globe Life and Accident (Okla.): John G. Street and Paul 
D. Cummings, vice-presidents and George L. Teague, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Michigan Life: George H. Dunlap, Cadiz, Ohio, chairman 
of the board, Nationwide Corporation; Perry L. Green, 
Mantua, Ohio, chairman of the board, Nationwide Life 
Insurance Company; K. Myron Hickey, St. Louis, Mo., 
director, Nationwide Corporation; Harry Metzler, Lon- 
caster, Pa., director, Nationwide Insurance Companies; 
and John F. Langs of Langs, Molyneaux and Armstrong, 
a Detroit law firm. 


National Equity (Ark.): Franklin C. Seford, Jr., secretary’ 
D. R. McClurg, Jr., assistant secretary; and Frank E. 
Chowning. 


Plymouth Life: Lee H. Ashmore, secretary-treasurer of the 
company, and J. E. Foster, Ill. 


United Fidelity, Texas: Ed E. Sammons, vice-president and 
agency director. 


Best’s Life News 








Tell your client or prospect that his earning 
power is his chief asset. 


Tell him he can protect himself against loss 
of this valuable asset when he becomes dis- 
abled through accident or sickness. 


Then tell him how a MILICO Disability 
policy which is Non-Cancellable and Guar- 
anteed Renewable to age 65 (women to 
age 60) with a guaranteed level premium 
will round out his entire insurance program 
and provide funds to assist in restoring in- 
come lost through disability. 


“There 72 No Substitute for Zuality 


YOUR CLIENTS NEED THE BEST 


Not only does a MILICO Disability policy 
provide you with another highly important 
and attractive type of insurance to sell, but 
it actually creates more life insurance sales. 
It opens up a new field of opportunity which 
you, aS a progressive insurance counselor, 
will not want to overlook. 


MILICO Non-cancellable Disability Insur- 
ance gives you a fine chance to~render 
greater service and to increase your own 
income. Start now. The field of non-can- 
cellable disability coverage beckons you. 


We welcome your request for additional information 


NON-CANCELLABLE e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street - 


Boston, Massachusetts 








Another good reason why people look up to 
The Man from Equitable 


Living Insurance by Equitable 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. « 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y; 





ee® The individual agent has many 
problems to face in finding Today's 
Pension Market in the large con- 
cerns, since these usually turn either 
to a bank or in some instances, a 
union. This leaves the small em- 
ployer and those individuals not 
covered by unionization. The article 
on page 18 sets forth points which 
the small employer needs ponder in 
the consideration of a pension plan. 
Office efficiency, turnover and 
morale; tax free compensation for 
employees ; and moral obligation are 
some of the subjects covered. 


eee A leading insurance company 
recently asserted that the fixed dol- 
lar annuity is no longer considered 
fully adequate as a sole means of 
providing a lifetime income after 
retirement since it does not reflect 
the changes in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. Since there is a real 
demand for an annuity that would 
he consistent with a stable price 
level, the company went on to en- 
dorse the attitude that the best ap- 
proach to this problem would be the 
variable annuity. This system, 
based on the purchase of units with 
fluctuating value, is described and 
discussed on page 20 in the article 
The Erosion of Annuity Values. 


"ee According to our author on 
page 25, the Agent Development 
Program created by the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion can accomplish a complete and 
flexible training and education for 
the agents of any company. This 
plan, which integrates the two essen- 
tial facets of an insurance man’s 
background, has been looked upon 
favorably by directors of training 
and of agencies, whose comments 
are included. This article includes 
its objectives and principles, as well 
as a complete listing of all materials, 
hooks and worksheets which are an 
integral part of this much needed, 
forward-looking system. 


*e° The aims and objectives of a 
company and the operating philoso- 
phy under which they are achieved 
will determine to a great degree the 
character of that company. This 
over-all company atmosphere will, in 
turn, be decisive in creating A 
Favorable Climate for the operation 
of the agency department. In the 


For May, 1957 


article on page 29 a company execu- 
tive sets forth the type of agency 
plant his company decided it wanted 
and the steps it took toward reach- 
ing its goal. It is a story of long 
range planning which superseded 
an operation of expediency. 


ee? Preauthorized check plans of- 
fer an automatic method of paying 
insurance premiums for those bank 
depositors who like to pay bills 
monthly. In fact, by use of their 
Bank Service Plan, one company 
found that the convenience and 
economy enabled more breadwinners 
to face their needs and purchase a 
larger amount of insurance than was 
possible for them on a yearly, or 
even quarterly basis. On page 60 is 
a short summary of this company’s 
experience during the five years the 
plan has been in effect. 


eee Steady mental concentration 
needs some break or temporary re- 
lief if the long-range aspect of effi- 
ciency is to be considered. Office 
workers have turned to The Coffee 
Break to meet this demand. While 
opinions may differ on the part of 
various employers, statistics show 
that 73% of all employees are ex- 
tended the privilege. An economical 
and convenient way that an auto- 
matic, on-the-premises set-up can be 
arranged is described on page 63. 


°° Training Clerical Employees 
is not something that can be done 
in a slipshod way and still be done 


correctly. A definite, well-defined 
outline, such as that described on 
page 67, should be followed. In- 
stead of having a briefing on the 
company by the personnel manager, 
being introduced to the supervisor, 


and then getting dumped on a fel- 
low employee for training, the new 
person should be provided with care- 
fully written plans and guided along 
the way by the supervisor who 
should take an active part in the 
“breaking-in” process. 


eee Life insurance is the fulfill- 
ment of man’s quest for a device 
to give him the moral right to die. 
It provides economic immortality 
for a responsible father. As such, 
life insurance is a glorious service 
which should give every man en- 
gaged in it a sense of pride that he 
is a part of an industry that is dedi- 
cated to the greatest human service 
ever conceived by the mind of mor- 
tal man. Yet the craving for volume 
has resulted in a rash of special poli- 
cies and what our author on page 
87 terms a deterioration of agents’ 
code of ethics and companies under- 
writing rules. He asks Are We 
That Hungry for business ? 


eee The recent actions of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission constitute 
both a threat and a promise—Their 
impact should stimulate a review 
and analysis of regulation of insur- 
ance by the several states as a broad 
concept acting in the public interest. 
It should be remembered that the 
viewpoint of Congress is subject to 
change and that the FTC’s activity 
has brought the character of state 
regulation into sharp focus. The 
present cases being tried will even- 
tually be decided in favor of state 
regulation and will be a blessing in 
disguise if they result in a renewed 
and confident dedication to regula- 
tion by the state in the public inter- 
est. So feels the author of The Im- 
pact of the FTC on page 89. 


il 














General Insurance by John H. Magee 


All recent developments in the in- 
surance field are fully treated in this, 
the fifth edition of a standard work 
used by companies for training pur- 
poses and as the approved text for 
college and university courses. Re- 
flecting the explosive changes into 
multiple line underwriting which 
have taken place in recent years, the 
author has grouped his material in 
a method designed to appeal to the 
insurance planner rather than follow 
too closely the historical classifica- 
tions of insurance. 


After several introductory chap- 
ters defining the field of insurance 
and risk measurement, the book con- 
siders the various types of coverages 
written, both property and personal. 
Then following the over-all concept 
of multiple line underwriting, it con- 
siders the administration of an in- 
surance program and the program- 
ing of life insurance as well as the 
adjustment of claims. 
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publications 


The final portion of the book 
treats such matters as the signifi- 
cance of trends in the development 
of insurance, the present status of 
the business and its future. 


952 pps.; Trade Price $7.80; pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois. 


Big League Salesmanship 


This book describes what: it terms 
the “big money” method of selling ; 
the method that high calibre sales- 
men use to make $20,000 and more 
a year. 

It discusses successful handling of 
any type prospect, setting up the sale 
before the interview, success in the 
first thirty seconds, new magic for 
handling objections, and how to use 
a Big League presentation. 


$4.95 per copy; published by the 
Parker Publishing Co., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. 


Settlement Options 


The sixteenth annual edition of 
this complete programming manual 
shows, for 120 companies doing 
95% of the business in the country, 
the current practices with regard to 
the framing of settlements and op- 
tions rates for all policies since 1900 
plus many pages of tables essential 
in programming. It reflects the ex- 
tensive revisions made in the rates 
or practices of a number of com- 
panies. 

Additional information is shown 
for payments and balances on mort- 
gages and on family income insur- 
ance used for mortgage protection. 
Much of the book has been reset for 
cleaner type and easier reading. 


704 pages ; $7.00 per copy—less in 
quantity. Published by Flitcraft, 
Inc. 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
N. Y. and available at that office 
and from branches in Boston, Chat- 
tanooga, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Los Angeles and Richmond, 


Profitable Prospecting for the Com. 
bination Agent, compiled by Stan- 
ford Y. Smith, Senior Consultant of 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association and Let's Do Some- 
thing About Prospecting, prepared 
by James L. Howard, Jr., Staff 
Editor of the L.I.A.M.A. 


The first of these two books on 
prospecting contains specific meth- 
ods which have worked for leading 
combination agents in building both 
debit and ordinary sales. It includes 
an “on the spot” qualifying method; 
an approach that uses “the magic of 
the collection book” to best advan- 
tage; a practical method to “make 
the amenities pay off” ; a “family re- 
view service” for approaching pres- 
ent policyowners and building new 
sales and a prospecting talk for 
friends. 

Let’s Do Something About Pros- 
pecting, offers to ordinary agents a 
complete system for creating and 
maintaining a flow of prospects. It 
includes a practical exercise to 
sharpen agents’ powers of personal 
observation ; a fact-finding sheet; a 
low-pressure talk with high-pressure 
ideas for approaching friends; a 
method for qualifying prospects; 
field-tested referred-lead technique 
that opens doors to more preferred 
prospects; and other modern 
methods of prospecting such as busi- 
ness research, direct mail and tele- 
phone. 

Published by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
855 Asylum Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


More for Your Money by Harold 0. 
Love 


This booklet summarizes the main 
points in regard to short-term trusts 
for affluent taxpayers. The author 
cites the law, reviews the key points 
such as the duration of the trust, 
powers forbidden to the grantor, 
who may be the trustee, the five year 
throwback rule, the gift tax aspects 
which can be minimized or elimi- 
nated by the use of annual exclusions 
or the lifetime exemption, the estate 
tax situation and uses of life insur- 
ance in connection with a short-term 
trust. 

16 pages; three copies for $1.00. 
Published by Charles D. Spencer 
and Associates, Inc., 180 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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He's Roger Clark . . . age 40 . . . devoted family man . . . 
senior partner in the successful firm of Clark & Miller . . . 
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“Think wubtiplo-lino 
repromrctotion, ix the fined 
invoxtwent any agext con wake 


says Kenneth H. Martin of Enid, Oklahoma 
representing The Travelers since 1948. 


*T believe that a multiple-line connection is im- 
portant to any agent because you never have to turn 
away from a prospect after one ‘No’ answer. If he is 
not interested in Casualty insurance, I can switch 
my line of presentation to Fire or Marine. If he is 
not interested in Life insurance, I can talk about 
Accident or the Business lines. The beautiful part 
about multiple-line is that one does not need to 
change his story. I can start with The Travelers and 
continue to impress on the prospect the name of one 
of the largest insurance companies in the world. If 
I had to talk about a different company on each line 
of insurance, I would have to resell the prospect 
constantly during the interview. 





Mr. Mutarp T. Wuson, Vice President 
The Travelers Insurance Companies 
Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me further information concerning 
Travelers Multiple-Line Representation. 








s \ 


I have frequently said that no higher job goal 
can be attained than having a multiple-line agency 
with The Travelers. I think the prestige and the 
ease of doing business in this manner offer an un- 
beatable combination of dollars and cents value and 
personal satisfaction. That is why I say that repre- 
senting The Travelers with a multiple-line franchise 
is the finest investment that any agent can make.” 

It will take a very small investment of your time 
to get details of the kind of multiple-line representa- 
tion that Kenneth Martin and thousands of other 
Travelers agents are enjoying. Why not get in 
touch with the nearest Travelers branch office or 
general agency or send us the attached coupon. 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


AMILY INO, 
ent nig) 





All forms of personal and business insurance 
including Life + Accident + Group «+ 
Automobile + Casualty + Fire « Bonds 
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promise of better 


things 


HEN THE $10,000 miNiIMUM specials burst on the 

life insurance horizon they caused much contro- 
versy and the battle raged between their supporters and 
opponents, As time went on minimums were raised— 
$12,500, $15,000, $20,000, $25,000—and some people 
wondered where they would logically stop. Although 
comparatively few people could buy a $25,000 minimum 
policy, it did offer competition for a few agents in a few 
companies some of the time. 


Variety the Spice 


Companies with a $10,000 special whole life who 
wished to raise the minimum, however, faced a problem. 
lf the minimum was pushed higher for the company’s 
special, fewer cases could be sold, and the market for the 
$10,000 minimum might be lost to competitors who 
maintained their special minimum at $10,000. This led 
a number of companies to issue not only a $10,000 
minimum whole life and a $1,000 minimum endowment 
(or paid-up) at 85, but also a $15,000, $20,000, or 
825,000 minimum designated Executive, Business 
Men’s, Anniversary, or some other name. 

In some companies the very large specials have been 
whole life, but also frequently paid-up at 90, endowment 
at 90, or endowment at 85, etc. Sometimes this stable 
of policies of the whole life type has reached a total of 
hree, four, or even five contracts, if the modifieds are 
included. 


Logic 


The result was that the agent of a company with a 
ariety of whole life contracts could offer almost any 
prospect something “special” for him, according to the 
kmount of whole life insurance the man wanted or was 
willing to buy. Except in the relatively unusual case 
vhere special minimum contracts were issued for term 
it limited-payment life, only the buyer of whole life (or 
8 close counterpart) got a reduction in price for the 
uurchase of large amounts. Although this stand was 
incerely defended, the logic of the matter was not clear 
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to skeptics. If reductions for buying in quantity were 
justified for whole life, why not for limited pay, endow- 
ment, term, or family income contracts? This has been 
only one of the criticisms advanced against specials, but 
it is one of the hardest to answer. 

A solution to the problem had been used for some 
time in England and more recently had been adopted in 
Canada. This was to sell one type of contract in the 
whole life class (and each other class, such as 20-pay- 
ment life), but to grade premiums by policy size. The 
larger buyer of any type of plan pays less per thousand 
and gradations can be made at a more logical point than 
just the $10,000 mark. 

With this type of premium schedule, too, a life insur- 
ance company can assert that it is doing what is common 
in merchandising as a whole—charging a reduced rate 
for larger quantities of exactly the same kind of product. 
A life insurance company which has one type of whole 
life with a minimum of $1,000, another with a minimum 
of $5,000, one with $10,000, and so forth is not charging 
reduced rates for larger amounts of the same thing; it 
is varying the product somewhat in order to justify 
varying the rate. 


Now in this Country 


There are now at least half a dozen companies on the 
North American continent that are varying premiums 
by policy size, but selling the same kind of insurance to 
the policyholder no matter what the size of his purchase. 
Three large United States companies are now doing this 
and others will follow suit. While premium gradation 
by policy size does not satisfy those who believe the 
public is best served by a flat per-thousand rate, it has 
many advantages over the special whole life cost race 
which was threatening to become chaotic, with constantly 
higher minimums being adopted to compete for fewer 
and fewer large buyers. Competition has made it im- 
possible to restore the condition existing before the 
$10,000 specials were introduced in number ; but graded 
premiums are a hopeful indication that things can be 
better than they have been. 
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life 
insurance 
stocks 


HE MARKET for life insurance shares continued to 
drift erratically lower during March but the twenty 
selected stocks in our study reflected only a nominal 
loss of 0.1% for the month. The size of the loss was 
influenced considerably by the Travelers stock which 
advanced 10.4% in March. If Travelers is eliminated, 
the loss for the remaining nineteen stocks would have 
been 3.1%. 
For the first quarter of the year, the life insurance 
shares reflected an advance of 1.6% but again the aver- 


age was affected by Travelers rise of 20.0%. Excluding 
the latter, the list would have reflected a loss of 3.2%. 
Only five other stocks besides Travelers showed gains 
for the quarter, namely, Aetna, Columbian National, 
Franklin, Monumental and West Coast with rises of 
3.0% to 4.6%. Largest declines percentagewise were 
recorded by Jefferson Standard (15.4%), Philadelphia 
Life (12.3% ), Gulf Life (7.1% ) and Connecticut Gen- 
eral (5.9%). A tabulation of the individual price 
changes during the first quarter follows: 


MARKET BID PRICES % CHANGE 


1957 
1-31 


GIRS 5 ae ck Se oon ae $ 180 
Comet Gia. We. ai. os. ca eo se 94 
Columbian National 80 
Connecticut General .......... 260 
Continental Assurance gy 115 
Franklin Life dec 96'/, 
Gulf Life ........... wanes 304% 
Jefferson Standard .... aS 127 
Kansas City Life Pah esos te 1125 
Life & Casualty 22% 
ihe OF WIND iin s ni dese 101 
Lincoln National ... hav ates 218 
Monumental .. 73\, 
National L. & A. easy 90!/2 
Philadephia Life ; 134 
Southland Life . 85 
Travelers .. sled 73% 
United Insurance ....... Pe 22% 
United States Life 26% 
Wee GMP EINE ok) kn cccnca dee 46 


Averages 
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aAfter 10% stock dividend. b After 25% stock dividend. c After two for one split and 25% stock dividend. 








READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
ORDER YOUR 1957 FLITCRAFT 


BOOKS TODAY 
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A 
new horizon 


for the men and women who serve 
the American family and American 
business through John Hancock... 


John Hancock 


now presents in addition to its 


life insurance services to over 
10,000,000 policy owners... 


PERSONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


; to help make up for loss of income during total 
disability 


* to help meet costs of hospital or surgical care 


to help meet major medical expenses resulting 
from serious sickness or accident 





Fee er am 
MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Non-Cancellable and Guaranteed Renewable Disability Income policies — 
renewable to age 65 for men, age 60 for women. 


Guaranteed Renewable Hospital and Major Medical Expense policies — 
renewable to age 65 for men and women. 











JOHN M. HINES 
Second Vice President 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


ENSIONS IS A FIELD where insur- 
i company actuaries talk 
about morals, consulting actuaries 
talk about investments, bankers talk 
about mortality tables, salaried home 
office men talk about how to sell, and 
underwriters walk past prospects 
without talking at all. 

Realism requires recognition of 
the fact that large companies employ- 
ing, say, more than five hundred em- 
ployees, rarely rely on the individual 
agent or broker today to assist them 
in setting up a pension plan. They 
turn instead to consulting firms or 
large brokerage firms with a pension 
consultant staff. They are fortunate 
in so doing if they find one of the 
numerous impartial firms which 
give them unbiased service. One of 
the regrettable phenomena of our 
times is the large number of so-called 
“independent” actuarial firms which 
have advanced by mutual back- 
scratching with the banks. 

It must also be recognized that in 
dealing with the larger companies, 
competition with the banks is very 
apt to enter the case, increasing the 
gamble the agent takes with his time. 
(The consulting firms normally do 
not gamble their time but work on a 
fee basis, or a fee plus commission 
basis.) Bank competition is brutal 
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pension 


and is increasing. Large employers 
consider trusteeing for several 
reasons. One reason sometimes 
found is that one or more banks 
finance the company and may be 
represented on the Board. That is a 
tough one to lick. Another reason is 
that the company has heard a fan- 
tastic array of nonsense to the effect 
that insuring a pension plan is 25% 
to 50% more expensive than trustee- 
ing. That one can be dispelled with 
the facts. A third and more cogent 
reason is that with judicious invest- 
ment in common stocks, investment 
yields can be improved, thus lessen- 
ing pension costs. Where the em- 
ployer is convinced on this score, he 
can still be shown the advantages 
of split funding. All of this, however, 
adds up to a poor risk of the indi- 
vidual agent’s time. 


Reasons Unchanged 


The trend toward plans negotiated 
between a union and an industry 
association is growing. These are 
the most doubtful of all for the in- 
dividual agent to solicit. But such 
area-industry negotiated plans leave 
non-union employees to be covered 
by their employers—and here is an 
area of prospects with a created de- 
mand. In addition, there are thou- 
sands of other small employers who 
are not considered worth soliciting 
by banks or consultants, who do not 


care to pay a fee for a study, with 
whom the individual agent or broker 
has strong contacts. 

Insurance companies, by introduc- 
ing an extra expense charge for 
small cases, have been able to offer 
group annuity contracts to com- 
panies with as few as ten employees. 
For smaller groups or in larger 
groups where the objectives sought 
call for it, individual policy pension 
trusts or group permanent contracts 
are in order. The best group annuity 
prospects are companies with be- 
tween twenty-five and five hundred 
employees. 


Under Four Headings 


In interesting an employer to cor- 
sider the adoption of a pension 
plan, the reasons for a pension plan 
are the same today as always, only 
more so. They usually can be sum- 
marized under four headings: (1) 
Attracting and holding good em- 
ployees; (2) Greater personnel eff 
ciency; (3) Orderly and less ex 
pensive pension cost accounting 
and (4) A means of providing tax 
free deferred compensation. 

Weare in a period of intense com; 
petition, and the fiercest competitio 
is for manpower. The tight employ 
ment market will probably continue 
to get tighter for at least another five 
years until the bumper crop of wa 

(Continued on page 46) 





Do Franklin men 


realy make so much money? 


(as they say in the ads) 


don’t take our word... 


ask them! 


(we'll be glad to furnish addresses on request) 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 








Lhe Friendly 
FRANKLIN LIFE trax 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over Two Billion Four Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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ROBERT |. MEHR 
Professor of Economics 
University of Illinois 


There, there, my precious cherub 
Don't you cry; 
You'll be an annuitant 


By and by. 


| Seiseoaga with the conventional 
annuity indicates that “my 
precious cherub” has every reason 
to cry if he is to become “‘an annuit- 
ant by and by,” and this is true in 
spite of the fact that the annuity 
promises an income “as sure as you 
live, as long as you live.” 


Up-side-down 


The life annuity, a risk-sharing 
plan participated in by a group of 
individuals all the same age, is an 
“upside-down” application of the life 
insurance principle. The savings of 
the individual members of the group 
are combined into a joint fund upon 
which each member can draw for 
life. Although the insurance com- 
pany, like everybody else, does not 
know how long any given individual 
will live, it does know from applying 
the law of large numbers to the 
experience of previous annuitants 
approximately how many from a 
given group of persons will be alive 
at the end of each successive year. 
Therefore, the amount which each 
annuitant can withdraw annually 
can be calculated scientifically. The 


conventional annuity is a device for 
assuring that a given amount of 
capital will be sufficient to provide 
an unchanging and regular dollar 
income to the annuitant as long as 
he lives. But today, reliance on this 
method of building a retirement fund 
is like sending a boy to do a man’s 
job. 

There is no doubt that the annuity 
has been dwarfed throughout the 
past decades, and that the dwarfing 
process has been a two-dimensional 
affair. First, the dollar amounts of 
annuity incomes guaranteed from a 
given initial capital investment have 
decreased sharply over the years; 
second, the purchasing power of 
fixed dollar annuity incomes has 
also decreased sharply. 

A single-premium life annuity 
purchased today at age 65, male, 
yields a return of only 7.83% as 
compared with 11.26% forty years 
ago, and 9.70% twenty years ago. 
The 7.83% of course, is not all pure 
income. Most of it is a return of 
principal. For example, a 65-year- 
old man today can purchase a 
guaranteed lifetime income of $783 
annually for a capital investment 
of $10,000. According to the United 
States Treasury Department, the 
$783 annual payment is divided as 
follows: $667 return of principal, 
and $116 interest earnings or in- 
vestment gain. The breakdown is 
obtained by dividing the purchase 


price of the annuity ($10,000) by 
the life expectancy of the annuitant 
(fifteen years at age 65, male, accord- 
ing to the mortality tables used by 
the Internal Revenue Service). The 
resulting figure ($667) is considered 
to be a return of principal and the 
remainder ($116) is considered to 
be income and as such is subject to 
the income tax throughout the life 
of the contract. If the insured sur- 
vives the fifteen-year life expectancy 
period and recovers all of his princi- 
pal, the $667 payment becomes a 
pure insurance benefit (a benefit of 
survival) rather than a return of 
principal; and like most insurance 
benefits it is not subject to income 
taxes. The $116, however, continues 
to be taxed throughout the lifetime 
of the annuitant. 

The cost of annual-premium de- 
ferred annuities has increased even 
more than single-premium annuities. 
For example, forty years ago, a 
young man age 25 could have pur- 
chased an annual-premium deferred 
annuity of $1,000 a year starting at 
age 65 for about $71 a year. In 
today’s market the same annuity 
would require an annual premium of 
about $185. 

What has accounted for the heavy 
decline in the number of annuity 
dollars guaranteed from a given capi- 
tal investment? Why, for example, 
has the cost of single-premium im- 
mediate annuities increased more 
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provement is attributed to this 
source. Recent studies indicate sub- 
stantial improvement in life expect- 
ancy even after age 65, the normal 
retirement age. In 1900, the life 
expectancy at age 65, male, was 
11.5 years. By 1940, it had increased 
to 12.1 years, and men who became 
65 in 1955 had an average life ex- 
pectancy of 14.86 years. Projections 
indicate that the male now 55 will 
have a life expectancy of 15.51 years 
at age 65. A man now 45 will have 
a life expectancy of 16.15 years at 
65, whereas the 35-year-old man 
today should have a life expectancy 
of 16.75 years at age 65.° The aver- 
age life span is expected to continue 
to increase because of improvements 
in medical science and improved 
income standards of the people. 
Greater strides in America’s pro- 
gram for improved medical care for 
all of its people should further in- 
crease life expectancy at all ages. 
Actuaries estimate that mortality 
rates will decrease at annual rates of 
1.25% from ages 0 to 50; 1.20% at 
age 60; 1.10% at age 65; 0.95% at 
age 70; 0.75% at age 75; 0.50% at 
age 80; 0.25% at age 85; and 0% 
at age 90 and over. It is interesting 
to note that predictions of mortality 
improvements in the past have al- 
ways turned out to be too conserva- 
tive, so even greater improvement 
can be expected. Since annuities 
provide insurance against living too 





long, it follows that increased lon- 
gevity raises the cost of annuities 
much as increased morbidity rates 
would raise the cost of disability in- 
surance. The mortality picture is 
simply that more people are and 
will be living to age 65 to receive 
benefits and they are and will be 
receiving them for more years after 
age 65. The cost of providing a 
retirement income through annuities, 
therefore, will continue to increase 
unless offset by increased interest 
earnings, a not very likely prospect.* 

This brings us to the second com- 
ponent of the annuity rate, interest 
earned on investments. Although 
over the past four years the trend in 
investment income has been upward, 
the forty-year trend definitely has 
been downward, moving from 
4.80% in 1916 to 3.24% in 1955. 
The high during this period was 
5.18% reached in 1923. The low 
was 2.88% reached in 1947. Since 
that year, the earnings have increased 
but are still materially under those 
of the 1920’s and the 1930's. It is 
interesting to note that a difference 
of one-fourth of 1% in _ interest 
rates would result in an average 
change of about 6% in the cost of 
annuities. 

The rates of interest quoted here 
refer to the net rate of interest 
earned on invested funds. For the 
most part, life insurance companies 


(Continued on the next page) 
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(] Top Commission Contracts 
[] Life Time Renewals 


C) Financial Assistance at the 
General Agent Level 


[] Agency Group and Pension 
Plans 


[-] Educational Training 
Assistance 


[) Salary Plan for Career Agents 


[-] Competitive Policies 
(Par & Non-Par) 


(-] Modern Term Policies and 
Riders 


(_) Special Limited Pay & Life 
Policies $10,000 — $25,000 
Participating 


[-] $10,000 Special Whole Life 
Non Par 


[-] Outstanding A & S Policies 


[) Sub-Standard 500% Mortality 
Any Size Policy 





We're a fast-growing company at Old 
Line Life . . . headed by aggressive, 
experienced men .. . and we have 
tremendous opportunities for qualified 
agents who can move right up with us. 
You'll find our company background, 
our policies, and our agency contracts 
give you everything you want for mod- 
ern, competitive selling. For full details 
write F. D. Guynn, VP and Director 
of Agencies, Dept. B-5. 


in California, Florida, IMinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, 
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Annuity Values—Continuved 


are restricted to fixed dollar invest- 
ments: bonds and mortgages. They 
are allowed to invest only a small 
part of their assets in equities: real 
estate and common stocks. Over 
80% of the life insurance business 
is written by companies licensed in 
New York. These companies must 
comply with the New York law 
which restricts investments in com- 
mon stocks to an amount equal to 
the lesser of the following figures : 
(1) 3% of admitted assets or 
(2) one-third of the policyholders’ 
surplus (paid-in capital, if any, and 
net surplus, including voluntary con- 
tingency reserves). Investments in 
real estate are limited to an amount 
equal to 10% of admitted assets for 
housing projects and 3% of admitted 
assets for any other type of income- 
producing real estate. The result is 
that the bulk of life insurance funds 
must be invested in assets which 
yield a conservative fixed rate of 
return. Thus life insurance and an- 
nuity policyholders are denied a real 
stake in the expanding economy. 
The final component of the price 
of annuities is the cost of doing busi- 
ness. In recent years these costs 
have been higher than those in the 
1930’s but about the same as those 
in the 1910’s and the 1920's. The 
cost of doing business does not 
appear to be a significant factor in 
the rise in annuity prices. Improved 
operating methods and the expand- 
ing use of business machines have 
enabled the insurance companies to 
handle over 150% more business 
over the past decade with less than 
a 50% increase in personnel. 


As annuity costs have moved up 
in response to mortality improve- 
ments and interest reductions, annu- 
ity values have declined under the 
impact of inflation. An example 
will illustrate the force of this im- 
pact. 


Assume that an annuitant reaches 
age 65 today and is ready to retire. 
From an inheritance made available 
to him when he was 25 years old, 
he purchased a single-premium an- 
nuity, deferred forty years, which 
now will pay him a lifetime income 
of $100 a month. In 1917, the year 
in which the annuity was purchased, 
an income of $100 monthly would 
have provided a reasonably comfort- 


able living at retirement. But today, 
the contract will fall far short of 
fulfilling the purpose for which it 
was bought. Life at retirement will 
not be a “wonderful dream come 
true” as described in insurance com- 
pany sales literature and advertis- 
ing broadsides. Instead it is likely 
to border on a nightmare, especially 
for those who have relied on the 
annuity income alone. 

What has happened to the value 
of the annuity contract over the 
forty-year period? The dollar lost 
60% of its purchasing power. It 
would take almost $250 to buy in 
1956 what $100 would have pur- 
chased in 1917. An annuity pur- 
chased as late as 1926 would have 
lost about 35% of its purchasing 
power. An = annuity purchased 
twenty years ago would have depre- 
ciated about 50% and one purchased 
just ten years ago would today be 
worth only 72% of its original value. 
The difficulty in planning retirement 
with a quicksand type of instrument 
becomes readily apparent. 


Closer Look 


But on. closer examination the ex- 
perience with the deferred annuity 
over the past forty-year period has 
not been as bad as this illustration 
would indicate. 

Retirement annuities generally 
are purchased on an annual-pre- 
mium basis. This means that in- 
stead of depositing a lump sum forty 
years ago at age 25 as illustrated in 
the foregoing example, the prospec- 
tive annuitant deposits a fixed num- 
ber of dollars each year for forty 
years, after which he begins to re- 
ceive a fixed number of dollars a 
month (or year) for life. Since the 
period of accumulation spreads over 
a large number of years, the effect 
of secular inflation on loss of pur- 
chasing power is somewhat less- 
ened. In addition, the advantage of 
pegging annuity income at the low 
cost of several decades ago in som¢ 
cases has outweighed the disadvan- 
tages of inflation. For example, an 
annual-premium deferred annuity 
purchased in 1917 to begin in 1956 
would show a favorable record even 
in face of the devastating inflation 
which took place during the 40-year 
accumulation period. The annuity 
premiums each year are based on the 
old rates, which are less than 40% 
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today’s rate. This cost advantage 
old contracts offsets the loss of 
chasing power through inflation. 
o illustrate—a $1,000 immediate 
uity purchased today at age 65 
puld cost approximately $12,770 
the annuity had been purchased 
1917, on an annual-premium basis, 
cost would have been $71 a year. 
ye effective rate of interest neces- 
y to accumulate $71 a year to a 
al of $12,770 would be 6.59%. 
is high rate of return is the result 
the drastic increase in the cost of 
irement annuities which took 
we between 1917 and 1956. The 
year-old man who purchased the 
wal-premium retirement annuity 
1917 was able to retire at the 1917 
muity rates and values upon reach- 
page 65 in 1956. These rates and 
ues, a matter of contractual rights, 
unchangeable even though an- 
ity costs have risen sharply. 
But 6.59% does not measure the 
ul rate of return. To ascertain the 
er figure, the annual contributions 
ld have to be adjusted each year 
changes in the price level. Only 
using dollars of constant purchas- 
f power can the real return on an 
estment be determined. Dollars 
ich are not considered solely in 
s of purchasing power unfortu- 
tely can lead one to a false sense 
security. 
When adjusted to 1956 price 
els, the $71 paid in 1917 becomes 
49.53. The adjusted premium in 
I8 becomes $127.42 and so on. 
¢ following tabulation shows the 
tl contributions made each year by 
annuitant in terms of 1956 prices. 















































ar Dollars Year Dollars 
17. .$149.53 1937. .$133.44 
























I8.. 127.42 1938.. 135.88 
19.. 110,72 1939.. 137.94 
20.. 95.60 1940.. 136.78 
1.. 107.24 1941.. 130.26 
2.. 114.43 1942.. 117.55 
3.. 112,39 1943.. 110.72 
24... 112.08 1944.. 108.95 
5.. 109.25 1945.. 106.55! 
6.. 108.38 1946.. 98.24 
b7.. 110.42 1947.. 85.79 
P8.. 111.78 1948.. 79.70 
9. 111.78 1949.. 80.49 
BO... 114.75 1950.. 79.70 
l.. 126.05 1951.. 73.81 
R2.. 140.30 1952.. 72.19 
83.. 148.16 1953.. 71.62 
4.. 143.24 1954.. 71.37 
BS... 139.58 1955.. 71.68 
86.. 138.17 1956.. 71.00 
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General Agent D'Alfonso and the building he acquired after one year with the Company. 
Midiand Mutual gives you 


“Everything you can expect... 
and then some!” 


After six successful years in both personal production and field man- 
agement work, John D’Alfonso joined the Midland Mutual in 
October, 1955, as General Agent in San Diego. Today, his agency 
is one of the fastest growing in the entire organization. 

Says Mr. D’Alfonso: “Midland Mutual gives you everything you 
can expect . . . and then some! Unique career contracts make it 
possible to recruit and keep top-notch men. One of my agents was 
a corporation president, another was earning $1,500 per month 
when contracted. My first-year earnings were high enough to permit 
me to acquire a new office building with room for expansion to double 
our present size. 

“Under Midland’s generous and uniform contracts, general agents 
and agents truly own the business they produce. The Home Office ~ 
is more interested in our long-term growth than in just obtaining new 
business volume. The company is mighty strong and very competi- 
tive. Their FULL CIRCLE OF SECURITY programming service is 
the best in the business. And, I have never made so much money in 
so short a time!” 

Find out about the rewarding opportunities which Midland 
Mutual offers new general agents. For full details, contact Charles 
E. Sherer, CLU, Vice President and Director of Agencies. 
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‘MIDLAND MUTUAL 


",, ol LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boreeng Porsenal Béeuny 248 East Broad Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


Needs Since 1906 


Midland Mutual Agency Building Opportunities include openings in these areas: 
California, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia. 
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The rate of interest necessary to 
accumulate these adjusted contribu- 
tions to the $12,770 required to fund 
the annuity at 1956 annuity prices | ife 
would be approximately 4.5%. Thus 
the increase in the cost of annuities 
was large enough to wipe out infla- 
tion losses and leave a net return of 
4.5% in terms of real purchasing 
power. 

A serious question arises at this 
point. What will happen to the real 
value of the fixed annuity income 
over the period of liquidation? How 


will inflation eat into the value of A number of life insurance = 
the annuity income if the annuitant Panies insist that the solution to the 
lives his expected 14.86 years? This problem is to campaign for a stable 
no one can tell, but competent econ- PTICe level. They argue that busi- 
omists foresee continued inflation. "€SS and industry should be made to 
rely on individual and corporate sav- 
(1) the arms race with the Soviet ings rather than on inflationary bank 
Union, credit to finance expansion. They 
(2) the acceptance by the major contend that the interest rate should 
political parties of the responsibility be left free to adjust the supply of 
for maintaining prosperity even if and demand for loanable funds and 
that government policy should be 
(3) continued pressures for easy directed toward maximum employ- 
“ ment without inflation. 

(4) continued pressures by labor for they recommend that the Employ- 
) . 7 "ment Act of 1946 be amended to 
(5) an agriculture problem which add the words “consistent with a 


Factors indicating inflation are: 


it means depreciating the dollar, 
money policies, 


higher wages, and 


product. 


Assurance 


Life insurance companies natu- 
rally are concerned with the threat 
of inflation to the quality of their 
Chairman of the Board 
Ray D. Murphy of the Equitable 
Society of the 
United States recently said: “We 
cannot discharge our responsibilities 
by sitting idly by should government 
adopt policies which rob policyhold- 
ers and annuitants of their savings 
. . . We cannot expect people to 
save and lend expensive dollars if 
they are likely to be repaid in cheap 
dollars.” 


seems to call for solutions involving stable price level.” 


government spending. Some econ- Other companies appear to be 
omists are predicting an average more realistic. 
secular price level rise of about 2% not approve of inflation, they realize 
a year. _ that the inflationary threat is always 





Although they do 


present and believe that this threat 
should be met “head-on.” As stated 
by President Louis W. Dawson of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 

“We live in what might be termed 
an ‘age of improvement.’ . . . the 
life insurance business has a public 
duty to improve its product and serv- 
ices in every possible way, and to 
conduct reasonable experiments with 
... 1 think we 


that end in view 


must maintain . 
and open-minded attitude, if we are 
to serve coming generations . . .” 

This statement was made specifi- 
cally in reference to the variable ar- 
nuity, one of the most controversial 
developments in recent years, the 


. a progressive 
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brain child of William C. Green- life Insu 


ough, Vice-President of Teachers 
Insurance and Annuities Associa- 


to Retirement Income.® 
able annuity was first issued in 1952 
by the College Retirement Equitie 
Fund under special enabling legisla- 
tion in New York. The District off. 
Columbia and West Virginia now 
permit the writing of variable annv-§. 
ities and variable annuity insurance 
companies have been formed in those 
two jurisdictions. 
pending in other states and a num- 
ber of life insurance companies are 
prepared to write variable annuities 
if given the legislative green light. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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going-over by our insurance company experts. 





Announcing the 1957 edition of 


LIFE REPORTS! 


Everyone actively engaged in any area of the insurance industry, whether in the home office or in the field, 
will want the forthcoming 52nd annual edition of BEST'S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized final 
authority on legal reserve life companies operating in the United States. 


Order Tedey! 


This unique reference work, now in its second half-century, is priced at $25.00. (This incl 


d 


Here, under one cover, are complete reports en company financial reseurces and respen- 
sibility ... virtually no questions left unanswered! Beth for your own information, and te 
fully serve and advise your clients, this is reference material you should never be without! 


Includes Best's famous summary opinions, with recommendations for those companies that qualify after a thorough 



































subscription to the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS also!) 
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Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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agent development program 


SAM G. SHACKELFORD, CLU 
Senior Consultant 
life Insurance Agency Management 
Association 


, HE BEST ANSWER TO QUESTIONS 

{ owt problems on agent train- 
ging is the Agent Development Pro- 
gram, a complete program of devel- 

opment and training for use during 
‘mihe agent’s first year. This program 
is something new and different— 
different in content, and different 
in method from other study courses. 
lt includes texts, materials, instruc- 
‘tions and projects needed by both 
‘Bihe agent and the trainer. 


Develops Better Use 


Just providing the “refined raw 
materials,” good as they may be, in 
the form of agent and management 
publications, plan books, report 
forms, and supervision tools is not 
enough. The problem comes in put- 
ting the raw materials to work: the 
need is for better use. The principles 
and methods set forth in the publica- 
tions and taught in LIAMA Schools 
need to be interwoven and tied to 
an agent’s training program; there 
should be clear-cut procedures for 
the application of the principles of 
training and supervision that have 
been developed. 

The principal objective in the 
preparation of the Agent Develop- 
ment Program should be one of 
dliminating some of the problems 
that have been experienced in set- 
ting up and following a training or 
development program. In studying 
hese problems over the past three 
fears, certain principles emerged: 
Primarily, any training program 
should first and foremost fully con- 
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sider the vital ingredient of any suc- 
cessful training program; namely, 
the trainer himself. 

The trainer, as the engineer, needs 
definite instructions, a timetable, 
a track with stations along the way, 
sidings where necessary, and red 
and yellow and green signals, too. 
These instructions should stimulate 
the trainer with several possible 
approaches to use in training ses- 
sions and field work with new men. 

A complete blueprint and guide are 
needed, but flexible enough so that 
modifications can be made within 
the framework of an organized pro- 
gram. Definite procedures and tools 
must be provided for and used by 
the trainer to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the training that has been 
done. 

To determine whether the agent 
really understands and accepts the 
material, the trainer should be 
equipped to prepare a diagnosis of 
the agent’s activities based on facts, 
not on opinions. Then recommenda- 
tions can be made in terms of 
specifics, not generalities. 


Chief Objective 


One of the chief objectives in the 
evaluation process. provided the 
trainer should be to help the agent 
find a system of operating that he 
likes, will use, and that helps him 
sell. It seems to take most agents 
several years to find their system. 
The regular use of evaluation tech- 
niques in training should help re- 
duce the time required by an agent 
in finding his best method of op- 
eration. 

The trainer should not be placed 
in the role of a lecturer. The objec- 


tive should be to relieve him of this 
responsibility. Likewise, a chief 
function of the trainer should not 
be that of being a “paper checker.” 
Emphasis should be placed on how 
much the agent can learn and do, 
rather than on the grade he makes. 
Secondly, an educational course is 
not enough. 


Absorbing Usable Knowledge 


Education is the process of ab- 
sorbing usable knowledge. Training 
is the development of skill in the use 
of knowledge toward the objective 
of making sales. Much which is 
called training is often only educa- 
tional activity overstressed. Many 
men have been educated under the 
illusion that they were being trained. 

In order to avoid any misconcep- 
tion as to the purpose or any wrong 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The above figure represents insurance on 
our books and with our rapid expansion 
program, we expect to increase it to $1 bil- 
lion within the next few years. Our trained 
agency force of more than 1000 life under- 
writers are operating in Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, Canal 
Zone, Europe and Japan. Plans are under way for licens- 
ing in 10 more states. Perhaps you live in one of them. 


AMERICAN LIFE BUILDING 
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For details write to: 


J. W. Peavy, Jr., Vice-President 
American Life Insurance Company 
American Life Building 
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TROY V. POST, President 
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Find your future 


with STATE LIFE 







Climb the ladder of success, reap the 
benefits of an agency all your own. 
Yes, it’s crystal clear that you, too, 
can have a successful future when you 
are associated with State Life. A lib- 
eral contract with generous commis- 
sions, successful training programs, 
and a complete set-up of modern 
low-cost policies will pave the way 
for your easy progress as a career 
underwriter. Many excellent oppor- 
tunities available in 21 states. Write 
for details. No obligation. 


Dint H. Lucus—Director of Agencies 
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sence ¢ 
connotation, the name Agent De weber 
velopment Program was chosen beff ion sly 
cause it is not just a study course but experie 
far more than that. But 
Education or knowledge is vital ison 
but it is only one facet of a training develog 
or development program. The necf . inis 
essary skills must be developed andj ,. , ght 
good work habits must be formed onff 4 .rew 
top of an adequate foundation of Sones 














knowledge. 

Another very significant reason 
why just a “study course” is nof 
enough is that many training prob 
lems are created when the interpre 
tation and application of the materia 
studied are left to the individua 


the wh 
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practic 
manage 
agent ° 
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It is 
agent and many capable men havd 
: eae , the ob 
failed who just could not bridge the antil 4 
gap between concept and execution p LED 
It has been claimed that the in ‘ 
por to intr 
ability of the agent to convert the ; 
; educat 
knowledge he receives from the edu 7 
‘ z las no 
cational course to a skillful demon 
stration of how life insurance cail 
solve his prospects’ problems is ond 
of the great causes of agent failure 
Therefore, one of the imost es In § 
sential parts of any training prograng trainec 


should be what the agent does—noiff lems — 


what he reads. Thus, the need fom mediat 
increased emphasis on field applicaf} recogt 
tion both in the contents of tha knowl 
course and in the procedure fo find < 
administering the program. For only v 
example, the agent should be as it; onl 


signed realistic and meaningful field that | 
projects directly related to his train-§ skill. 

ing material. The 
Thirdly, the study and development educat 





period should be spread out overg freque 
a longer period of time. agent 
tible | 
Some Dangers Involved severe 
well a 
There are many dangers involved§ i. 41, 
in an overdose of study in the first Denti 
few weeks, followed by a vacuum Th; 
of training in the later months of th¢ b-veke 
agent’s first year. This often rego... , 
sults in the agent being denied valvg ;. ati 
able selling time initially. He- is étion 
further denied the stimulus of train; } Sea 
ing later on. and 1 
If the agent survives the first year ing w 
he will sometimes be graduate back 
from initial training to LUTC o The | 
CLU, or a similar course with ven 6 iii¢, 
little, if any, organized instruction quirit 
in between. If production is stimu ivent 
lated when an agent participates Pe 


in continuous training, then the ab 
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sence of continuous training may 
well be one of the basic reasons for 
the third- or fourth-quarter produc- 
tion slump that too many new men 
experience. 

But, perhaps a more consequential 
reason for spreading out the initial 
development period is the belief that 
a minimum number of subjects well 
taught and the skills in connection 
therewith well learned, is far better 
than a smattering of information over 
the whole gamut of life insurance 
principles, sales and underwriting 
practices. No one in the field of 
management wants to produce an 
agent who is the jack of all trades 
and master of none. 

It is far better to proceed with 
the obvious and simple processes 
until they are mastered and then 
move on to the more complex, than 
to introduce the agent into an area of 
education or training for which he 
has no need in his immediate future. 
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ridua 
havd 
re the 
ution 
le in 
t thd 
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e ca 
is ond Confidence Sells 
rilure 
st esff# In general, agents should not be 
gram trained much in advance of prob- 
—noig lems which will arise in the im- 
2d fom mediate future. But, it must be 
yplica§ recognized that markets follow 
yf the§ knowledge and skill. The agent will 
e fom find and work the better market 
For only when he is prepared to handle 
ye asf it; only when he has the confidence 
I field that comes from knowledge and 
train-§ skill. 

The element of concurrency in 
pment education and training is a far too 
: overt frequently neglected concept. An 
agent needs to receive small, diges- 
tible portions of knowledge in the 
several areas of his development as 
well as digestible portions of training 
in the use of those knowledge ele- 
ments on a concurrent basis. 

This can only be done if the 
development program is spread out 
over a longer period of time. If this 


volvet 
e first 
acutitl 
of the 
en re 


gs is not done, the time spent in edu- 
=A fa cation will be wasted because the 
a 





knowledge will soon be forgotten 
and likewise the time spent in train- 
ing will be wasted if the knowledge to 
back it up is not present. 

The fourth principle, that of related 
education and training, is one re- 
quiring constant attention if new 
agents are to be brought along at 
maximum levels of production and 

(Continued on page 78) 
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This powerful — thought provok- 
ing message on outdoor posters 
will appear in over 100 cities and 
towns throughout the United 
States and Canada in 1957. 


Outdoor advertising is an effective 
partner of the Great-West Life 
representative in his sales and 


service activities. 
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Climate 


CHESTER O. SULLIVAN 
President 

The Midland Mutual Life Insurance 

Company 


HERE ARE SEVERAL AREAS of 
ie moh in any company. First, 
there is the over-all climate of the 
whole company. Then each major 
department or division has its own 
special climate. In fact, we usually 
find a different climate at every level 
of supervision and a different one 
for each unit or group over which 
supervision is exercised. However, 
it is the climate of the agency depart- 
ment with which we are chiefly con- 
cerned in this article. 


Company-wide Climate 


Let us first consider the company- 
wide climate since it so materially 
influences the climate in which the 
agency department operates. What 
determines this company climate? 
Broadly speaking, two factors are 
chiefly responsible—first, the aims 
and objectives of the company, and 
second, the operating philosophy un- 
der which these aims and objectives 
are achieved. 

One of the principal objectives of 
the founders of the Midland Mutual 
was to develop a quality operation 
under which the interests of the 
policyholders would be a major con- 
cern. This objective has, I believe, 
been responsible, more than any 
other factor, in determining the 
over-all climate of our company. A 
quality operation is no doubt the 
basic objective of every company, 
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but the results vary because of the 
many standards of quality which 
are possible. 

In building a quality operation, 
where do we start? Since the price- 
less ingredient of our business is, 
after all, people, we start first by 
doing our best to select quality 
people at all levels. To create and 
maintain a quality operation it be- 
comes necessary to select people for 
management who are in sympathy 
with the broad objectives of the 
company, and who, by their very 
nature, will promote a quality op- 
eration and will insist upon fair and 
considerate treatment of others. In 
the selection of such people, charac- 
ter and integrity are prime requisites. 

In order to reach the company’s 
objectives, we find we need an op- 
erating philosophy. To us, an op- 
erating philosophy means a system 
of principles for guidance. We 
might think of it as a set of 
rules with the reasons. An op- 
erating philosophy assists us in our 
day-to-day business life by providing 
a sound basis for decision making. 
Decisions are more consistent when 
they are tied into well-defined, 
agreed-upon principles of operation, 
since much of the personal opinion 
of the decision-maker is thereby re- 
moved. People will accept decisions 
more readily, will have more con- 
fidence in them, and will feel more 
secure once they understand that 
everyone is working toward a com- 
mon goal which is tied into the com- 
pany’s over-all philosophy. 

A company’s pattern of operation 
is developed over a long period of 









time and is the result of many de- 
cisions. It is not a static thing but 
changes gradually to meet current 
conditions, as well as the company’s 
plans for the future. It is the ever- 
changing sum of the experiences of 
the past, the requirements of the 
present, and the plans and hopes of 
the future. 

Speaking of plans for the future, 
we believe that a company’s objec- 
tives and the plans to carry them out 
should be clearly stated and carefully 
explained to everyone. Last year we 
had a meeting of our home office 
management group, which was at- 
tended by all officers, department 
heads and supervisors. Each depart- 
ment reported on the previous year’s 
accomplishments and outlined its 
plans for the year ahead. We think 
such meetings are very much worth- 
while and contribute substantially to 
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the creation of a favorable company 
climate. 

There are, of course, many phi- 
losophies under which an operation 
can be carried out. Sometimes a 
company places more emphasis on 
the interests of one segment of the 
business than on others. For ex- 
ample, it may be extremely conscious 
of its obligations to policyholders 
and as a result short-change its 
field forces. Or it may be so con- 
cerned with the interests of the 
field forces that it neglects the wel- 
fare of the home office people. A 
healthy company climate calls for a 
well-balanced operation with proper 
consideration given to all groups. 

So much for the over-all company 
climate. Let us now turn our atten- 
tion to the factors which determine 
the agency department climate. The 
Midland Mutual has always been a 
general agency company. We be- 
lieve in the general agency system. 
We feel it provides more incentive 
and greater opportunity for develop- 
ment of field management. In recent 
years we have streamlined our gen- 
eral agency operation by transferring 
to the home office as many of the 
agency office details as possible. 

' There are many factors which 
play a part in determining the cli- 
mate in which the agency depart- 
ment functions. We have chosen 
the following six for further exam- 
ination : 

1. The position occupied by the 
chief agency officer and the agency 
department. 

2. The nature and extent .of the 
agency department objectives and 
responsibilities. 

3. The operating philosophy under 
which the agency officer works with 
the agency force. 

4. The freedom of action which the 
agency officer enjoys. 

5. The degree to which the agency 
department program is endorsed by 
others in the company. 

6. The opportunity which the agency 
officer has to discuss his problems 
with his president and other com- 
pany officers. 

Let us examine the first of these 
factors: “The position occupied by 
the chief agency officer and the 
agency department.” It is essential 
for the agency officer and the agency 





department to be held in high regar 
by everyone. The agency force mug 
feel that they are represented ; 
high circles and that they thus hay 
a voice in management. Only in 
way will the field have proper rq 
spect for agency department au 
thority. 














Chief Agency Officer 


Our chief agency officer isa vic 
president. He is a member of t 
board of directors and a member 0 
the executive committee, our to 
policy-making committee. He is 
member of the policy and plannin 
committee, which is our policy-ma 
ing committee at the operating leve 
He is a member of the selectio 
committee which determines th 
broad underwriting policy of th 
company. He is chairman of th 
agency committee, the major fund 
tion of which is to determine agenc 
policy and to set the boundarie 
within which the agency departme 
operates. 

Our General Agents’ Associatio 
has an executive committee, coil 
sisting of five general agents, wit 
whom we meet twice a year to di 
cuss common problems. This cor 
mittee acts as a liaison between th 
home office and the field and h 
been very effective in promoting 
better understanding and appreciz 
tion of each other’s problems. Thi 
committee has made a substanti 
contribution to the creation of 
favorable climate. 


Let us now take a look at oi 
second factor: ‘‘The nature and e 
tent of agency department objectiv4 
and responsibilities.” First of 
the agency officer should clearly u 
derstand what is expected of hi 
and his department. Whatever t 
particular objective may be, it shoul 
by all means be attainable—withi 
reasonable reach. 














































The objective which agency peoy 
talk about most often is the amou 
of new business to be written. Hov 
ever, quantity alone is not enoug| 
New business must measure up { 
certain agreed upon standards | 
quality. In our company, we hav 
been striving to increase our averag 
size policy, and more particula'| 
the average size premium per sil 
We expect about 78% of our ne 
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business to complete two policy 
years and 52% to 55% to complete 
ten policy years. We know that with 
this persistency we will have an 
over-all termination rate of between 
5% and 6% and our net gain each 
year will be in the neighborhood 
of 10%. 

Where is this quality business ob- 
tained? From quality prospects, 
through quality agents, who are re- 
cruited, trained, supervised and de- 
veloped by quality general agents 
and managers. And it takes a quality 
agency department staff to recruit, 
train, develop and motivate quality 
general agents and managers, I have 
long been convinced that it is here, 
in the agency department at the 
home office, that you will find the 
birthplace of quality business. We 
are not likely to obtain quality bus- 
iness unless we have a capable, well- 
trained, wide-awake industrious, 
conscientious and morally sound 
agency department staff. 


Reasonable Cost 


In addition, new business must be 
obtained at a reasonable cost. What 
is a reasonable cost? A good ques- 
tion. Every company’s cost is the 


result of its particular pattern of. 


operation. To a considerable extent, 
cost is determined by the compo- 
sition of the agency force, the market 
in which it operates, how well it is 
educated and trained, its attitude 
toward the prospect—whether the 
sale is to make a quick buck or to 
fill a need and perform a service for 
the client. If a company has an 
efficient operation based on sound 
principles, and has due regard for 
the interests of all the various groups 
involved—policyholders and _bene- 
ficiaries, the agency force, home office 
people, and all others—we believe 
that the resulting cost will be proper 
and reasonable for that company. 
I believe a company must develop 
a philosophy of cost based on its own 
situation and then promote accept- 
ance by its people. 
Our agents say they would like 
to have our net cost within shooting 
distance of their competition. This 
is certainly not very definite but it 
is perhaps as good a way to state 
it as any. We keep telling them that 
our net cost is the result of our 
philosophy and basis of operation— 
(Continued on page 92) 
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profitable markets... successful men! 


At Berkshire we are aggressively pursuing a program care- 
fully designed to merge men and markets successfully. 
The completeness and competitive advantages of our policy 
line guarantee profitable markets for our Agents and Bro- 
kers. Our immediate aim is to enlarge our field force with 
men qualified to represent us in selling and field manage- 
ment jobs ... and through modern, well-informed sales 
management, see that they prosper. 


During my years in this business, I have had a chance to 
study the various financial arrangements offered to field 
management personnel by many companies. Believe me, 
Berkshire’s are outstanding. 


Strength in this area, coupled with the capable, dynamic 
leadership of such an experienced sales management 
team, firmly convinces me that today 

Berkshire presents the greatest potential 

for personal growth in the industry! 
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QUESTION 1 


An economist speaking to a 
group of life underwriters said, 
“One of the significant economic 
developments in recent decades 
has been the trend toward greater 
equality of income among indivi- 
duals in the United States. This 
trend has considerable signifi- 
eance to a life underwriter in 
gauging his market for life insur- 
ance.” 

(a) Describe the basic factors 
that have brought about “the 
trend toward greater equality of 
income among individuals in the 
United States.” 

(b) Describe the basic factors 
which may preclude the complete 
equalization of income among 
individuals in the United States. 

(c) Explain the significance 
of “the trend toward greater 
equality of income among indivi- 
duals” on the underwriter’s mar- 
ket for life insurance. 


Answer to Question I 


(a) The basic factors that have 
brought about “the trend toward 
greater equality of income among 
individuals in the United States” 
can be divided into those that reflect 
mainly free market forces operating 
in a context of economic growth and 
those that are largely the results of 
government and social policy. In 
the first category are (1) the in- 
crease in opportunity for high pay- 
ing jobs and profitable investment 
provided by a rapidly expanding 
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CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


1956 Examination 


PART B—GENERAL EDUCATION 


Composite Answers 








DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1956 
C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form 
a composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer 
selected for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good 
grade. Moreover, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been 
abbreviated or to round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton 
form. Answers to all questions are presented even though candidates were not 
expected to answer them all. Hence this set is substantially longer than that 
of the typical candidate who receives a high grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any 
paper, but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the 
questions and problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the 
candidate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit 
was given for the reasonableness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelli- 
gence with which he applied his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 
this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The 
answers are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and 
systematic study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such 
invites disappointment since the examination questions each year are framed 
with the idea of testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and 
comprehensive. On the contrary, a candidate who has properly studied the 
various subjects contemplated by the examinations may find a compilation such 
as this helpful in suggesting the manner in which the factors in a question 
should be analyzed and the solution organized. He may also find it helpful, after 
completing his preparation for an examination, to prepare his own set of 
answers to the questions herein asked, and then compare it with the answers 
here presented. 








economy, and (2) the continual up- 
grading of the lowest paid group of 
workers as machinery has been 
developed to take over the most 
laborious and unpleasant tasks. In 
the second group are (3) the pro- 
gressive income tax and inheritance 
taxes, (4) the increase in educational 
opportunity, (5) the increase in the 
collective bargaining strength of 
organized labor, and (6) govern- 
mental policies designed to aid low 
income groups. In addition, some 
factors, such as (7) the existence of 
a high level of employment, may be 
attributable partly to free market 


forces and partly to government 
policy. 

(1) In a rapidly growing econ- 
omy, such as we have had in the 
United States, both property and 
service incomes tend to become less 
concentrated than they would in a 
more static economy. Unless the 
descendants of the past captains of 
industry succeed in shifting their 
accumulated fortunes into the newer 
and more profitable industries, the 
relative importance of fortunes based 
on the older industries will diminish. 
This, indeed, is what tends to hap- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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pen. Those who make their fortunes 
in new industries tend to be new 
men, rather than the sons and grand- 
sons of yesterday’s business giants. 
Somewhat the same factors are at 
work with respect to service income, 
that is income in the form of salaries 
or profits that depends upon the 
personal efforts of the income re- 
ceiver. In many cases the drive and 
ability of a man who is successful in 
business or the professions are not 


inherited by his heirs who therefore 
find themselves somewhat down- 
graded in the income distribution. 
Also, the well established families do 
not produce enough children to fill 
the ever growing ranks of important 
and high-paying managerial and pro- 
fessional personnel. Thus, in an ex- 
panding economy, there is a contin- 
ual process of recruitment of able 
men and women from the middle and 
low income groups for high income 
jobs. 

(2) There has been a remarkable 
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diminution in the relative importance 
of low-income unskilled labor in the 
United States. The evidence sug- 
gests that the number of unskilled 
workers has remained about constant 
since the turn of the century, al- 
though the total number of persons 
in the labor force has more than 
doubled. The decline in the supply 
of persons qualified only for these 
lowest paying jobs has been due to 
many factors, some resulting from 
the rise in educational level associ- 
ated with rising per capita incomes 
and others linked to public policies 


which we will discuss below. In any , 


case the growing scarcity of un- 
skilled labor, especially of unskilled 
workers willing to undertake the 
more unpleasant kinds of labor, has 
resulted in a rise in their rates of pay 
relative to skilled and white collar 
workers. As a result, machines have 
been substituted for brawn and the 
ditchdigger has been replaced by the 
operator of a mechanical ditchdigger. 
Thus within the important area of 
wage and salary incomes, there has 
been a strong equalizing factor at 
work. 


(3) Although the trend toward 
greater equality of income among 
individuals in the United States is 
apparent in the statistics of income 
“before taxes,’ the increased im- 
portance of the Federal income tax 
means that Federal fiscal policy has 
notable effects in further equalizing 
the distribution of income. To put 
the matter simply, Federal fiscal 
policy involves taxing the rich at 
higher percentage rates than the poor 
to pay for some programs that bene- 
fit all (e.g., national defense) and 
for other programs that may benefit 
the poor more than the rich (welfare 
expenditures). Comparisons of dis- 
tribution of families according to in- 
come before income taxes are paid 
with the distribution on an after-tax 
basis show that the Federal income 
tax has been a powerful equalizer. 
Inheritance, estate and gift taxes also 
play a role in increasing the degree 
of equality in the distribution of 
income. 


(4) There has been an increas- 
ingly greater equality of opportunity 
for young people to obtain an educa- 
tion in the United States over the 
last few decades. Even the barrier 
of a lack of financial means to acquire 
an education is being removed as a 
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result of an expansion of low-tuition 
colleges and universities supported 
by state and local governments, 
scholarships and aid for the capable, 
but needy, students; greater facili- 
ties for making educational loans; 
and finally, the Federal government’s 
program of providing free education 
to veterans of military service. In 
addition to greater opportunity for 
young people to obtain an education, 
colleges and universities and school 
systems have expanded their pro- 
grams to provide the adult with the 
opportunity to continue his educa- 
tion. Evening school programs of 
many kinds are now being offered 
to adults so that they may study in 
their field of endeavor or in fields in 
which they have a general interest. 
In addition, training programs and 
other inducements are being offered 
by industry to encourage workers to 
move from lower to higher paid 
industries. The availability of better 
education and training is removing 
the handicap that formerly made it 
impossible for the able children of 
low income families to compete for 
high paying jobs with children of 
more fortunately situated families. 
Widespread education, in short, 
makes possible economic selection by 
ability rather than the perpetuation 
of economic classes, and, in this 
manner, promotes increasing income 
equality. 

(5) During the last two decades 
the strength of organized labor to 
bargain collectively has increased be- 
cause of the growth in the number of 
union members, more favorable 
government policies and legislation 
which recognized and _ protected 
labor’s right to bargain collectively. 
The power of organized labor may 
have served to increase labor’s share 
of the national income and thereby 
to make the distribution of income 
more equal. 


(6) The Federal government and, 
to a lesser extent, the state govern- 
ments have assisted the low income 
groups by means of social security 
benefits for dependents of disabled 
or deceased workers, the aged, and 
the needy. The enactment of mini- 
mum wage laws and child labor 
laws have helped to eliminate the 
extreme cases of low-wage situa- 
tions, 

(7) Particularly during the last 
fifteen years, a high level of employ- 
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ment has provided greater employ- 
ment opportunities for labor groups. 
Indeed, many families depending 
primarily on wage and salary in- 
come have raised their position on 
the income scale by having more than 
one breadwinner. An economy suf- 
fering from secular or cyclical stag- 
nation will experience large numbers 
of unemployed with no income what- 
ever. 

(b) Despite the trend toward 
greater equality in income among 
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individuals in the United States 
there are still basic factors which 
may preclude the complete equaliza- 
tion of income among individuals. 
There are individual differences 
relative to productive capacity. 
Some individuals, either because of 
natural ability or because of greater 
educational and environmental op- 
portunities, will possess a greater 
capacity to produce than others. 
Wide individual differences exist 


(Continued on the next page) 
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with respect to such basic character- 
istics as initiative, incentive, indus- 
try, ambition and __ leadership. 
Chance also plays a role in economic 
success, and some men will always be 
luckier than others. 

Certain institutional factors in our 
society will have considerable sig- 
nificance upon the income of individ- 
uals. Inheritance laws, for example, 


still permit wealth to be passed down 
through successive generations and 
the institution of private property 
protects the wealth and property 
which has been inherited. 

Finally, complete equalization of 
income among individuals will be 
precluded because of the reluctance 
on the part of some individuals to 
move from one type of job to an- 
other, from one industry to another, 
from one geographic area to another 
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because of family, religious and 
cultural ties. 

(c) The trend toward greater 
equality in income among individuals 
has unquestionably broadened the 
life underwriter’s market for life 
insurance. The whole income distri- 
bution has moved upward, the lower 
end more than the upper, and thus 
the family standard of living which 
must be protected against the death 
of the breadwinner has risen. Ac- 
companying this increase in the life 
earnings of most family heads is, of 
course, the increase in their capacity 
to meet the cost of additional insur- 
ance. Thus, a combination of greater 
need for insurance and enhanced 
capacity to pay premiums has 
broadened the market of the life 
underwriter. The trend toward 
greater equality of income also has 
brought about a shift in the types of 
insurance purchased. Of significance 
is the proportionate greater increase 
in the sale of ordinary life insurance, 
annuities and group insurance. 


QUESTION 2 


A group of business leaders in 
analyzing the “farm problem” in 
the spring of 1956 agreed that, 
“Although we believe that main- 
tenance of free markets generally 
is the most efficient method of 
keeping production and _ use 
geared together, experience 
would lead us to believe that 
farmers would suffer unduly if 
we returned to a free market for 
agricultural products, as pro- 
posed by some.” 

(a) Explain why it might be 
argued that the “maintenance of 
free markets generally is the 
most efficient method of keeping 
production and use geared to- 
gether.” 

(b) For what reasons might 
a return to “a free market for 
agricultural products” cause 
farmers to suffer unduly? 


Answer to Question 2 


(a) By a free market is meant 
one in which neither the government 
nor any other large unit, such as a 
powerful buyer or seller, influence 
the quantities offered for sale, the 
quantities bought, or the price. 

Free markets tend to produce an 
optimum allocation of resources. 
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The key units in the process of free 
market resource allocation are com- 
petitive business firms. The firm 
must anticipate consumers demands 
correctly and produce goods that will 
meet these demands at the lowest 
possible cost, if it is to be successful. 
Success brings great rewards in 
profits and the power to organize 
more of the factors of production— 
land, labor and capital—than before. 
Failure brings loss of money and loss 
of the power to organize the factors 
of production. 

















Since the purpose of the firm is to 
make money, it will seek to produce 
its goods at the minimum cost. This 
condition is achieved when the value 
added to its total product by the 
marginal dollar spent on one factor 
of production is the same as the value 
added by the marginal dollar spent 
on every other factor. When, as is 
the case in a competitive economy, 
each firm has to pay the same price 
for a given factor of production as 
any other firm, this requirement of 
equi-marginal products ensures not 
only that each firm is organized in 

















rs in § the most efficient fashion, but that the 
”? in BF economy is as well. There is a 
that, § similar equi-marginal _ principle 
sain- § which will place each consumer in 
rally § the optimum position: The utility 
d of § derived from the marginal dollar 
use § spent on one commodity must be 
ence § equal to that obtained from the 
that § marginal dollar spent on every other 
ly if § commodity. 
t for 
pro- In a free market a decline in con- 
sumer demand or an improvement in 
it be § the technique of production without 
se of § 2Y increase in demand, is likely to 
the § "duce the size of the industry. The 
ping weakest firms will simply be driven 
1 to- 9 %Ut of business. This is the harsh 
but certain way that production is 
night geared to declining demand in a free 
t for | ™4tket. Conversely, of course, an 
cause § "Crease in demand will make the 
industry more profitable and encour- 
age new firms to enter and/or the 
established firms to expand. 
aiid (b) A return of “a free market 
— for agricultural products” might 
sas a pause farmers to suffer unduly. 
liad First, the supply of farm products 
= the A’ inelastic in the short-run. Farmers 
% tend to continue to produce at the 
ce an Boze level regardless of price be- 
urces. WeUse of their rather high fixed 
costs and the relatively low variable 
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costs including their own labor. The 
supply of agricultural products is, 
in short, largely dependent upon the 
vagaries of nature and nature is not 
very sensitive to price. Therefore, 
market surpluses might develop and 
without continuation of farm support 
prices, a considerable decline in the 
income of the farmer could occur. 
Second, the demand for farm prod- 
ucts is to a large extent inelastic. 
Therefore, to sell a small increase in 
total output would require a con- 


siderable decline in the price of farm 
products. The purchase of a portion 
of the surplus in farm products might 
be necessary to maintain stability in 
farm prices. Third, to some extent 
the prices of the things the farmer 
buys, especially farm machinery and 
equipment, are merchandised with 
stable or administered prices. 
Fourth, in the last few years the 
agricultural output of foreign coun- 
tries has increased considerably and 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


if the American farmer were forced 
to market his products in the world 
market he would experience disas- 
trous price competition. Finally, 
farm production in the United States 
was expanded enormously to meet 
the world demand for agricultural 
products during the war and im- 
mediate postwar period. An abrupt 
return to the free market might be 
a good thing for the whole economy 


in the long-run, but from the im- 
mediate social point of view it ap- 
pears undesirable to require one seg- 
ment of our society to bear the whole 
cost of the necessary readjustment. 


QUESTION 3 


Following the announcement 
that the government was easing 
its curb on the private holding of 
gold coins, a financial analyst 
said, ““We’re not on the verge of 
















Im 1867 when pioneers travelled by covered 
wagon, Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa 
was founded, and its agents started selling life 
insurance equipped with little more than a rate book. 


TODAY Equitable Life of Iowa provides com- 
plete sales kits based on field-tested procedures, in- 






cluding one on mortgage insurance. This kit, 
with a phonograph training record, contains 
all the materials needed to make a con- 
vincing mortgage insurance presentation. 
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FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 








a return to the gold standard by 
any means, but we’ve come a 
long way from those days in the 
early 1930’s when one govern- 
ment after another was busily 
trying to make gold taboo.” 

(a) Explain why the United 
States Government along with 
virtually all other world govern- 
ments departed from the gold 
standard in the early 1930s. 

(b) Explain the changes that 
would have to be made in our 
present monetary system to effect 







































































a return to the gold standard in nidespre 
the United States. essed, 
(c) State and explain the fess t! 
prmers, 





arguments for and against the 
return to the gold standard by 
the United States at the present 
time. 
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Answer to Question 3 


(a) Long before the abandon- 





ment of the gold standard in the Bi gold, 
1930’s, it was evident that there was Bhust be 
a basic conflict between the concept Bat mo 
of an automatic gold standard and fh gold. 
the idea that each government has reign ‘ 
the right and the responsibility to fh be m 
adopt monetary and fiscal policies J The 


that will promote stability, full em- 
ployment, and related objectives of 
national policy. 


andar 
reat B 







; : y othe 
The conflict arises because under Britain 
a fully automatic gold standard the filty is 





amount of money in a_ country 
changes only as a result of a surplus 
or deficit in its international trade, 
whereas the notion of government 
responsibility for economic affairs 
requires that the government con- 
trol the amount of money in order 
to achieve desired national objec- 
tives. Actually, for many years prior 
to 1930 governments had not fol- 
lowed the rules of the gold standard 
“game,” but had frequently acted 
so as to offset the expansionary im- 
pact of an inflow of gold and the 
deflationary impact of an outflow. 
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Under an automatic gold standard, fheir cl 
the country receiving gold was sup- fhore a 
posed to permit the gold inflow to fhe Un 
force its price level up to the point Bressur 
where its exports fell off and its fh aban 
imports increased sufficiently to § (b) 
eliminate the export surplus that Bold st 
was bringing in gold. Thus. gold Befine 
flows were supposed to serve to Bfa gi 
keep world trade in balance. In Bernit 





practice, governments tended to feel 
that too high a price (in the form of 
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ternal instability) could be paid for 
sternal balance and they were reluc- 
nt to permit gold flows to desta- 
lize the domestic economy. 
This conflict, which was long in 
he making, was brought to a head 
y the circumstances of the 1930’s. 
n the United States, although gold 
erves were ample and there was 
surplus of exports of goods and 
rvices over imports, this country 
long with the rest of the world was 
» the grip of the worst depression in 
odern history. Unemployment was 
idespread, farm prices were de- 
ressed, and industry was operating 
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the # Jess than half its capacity. Some 
the #™mers, bankers, businessmen, and 
| by onomists believed that a rise in 





ices would stimulate business and 
us aid recovery. The Administra- 
ion was persuaded that if the dollar 
rice of gold should rise prices 
ould also rise in direct proportion. 
0 prevent speculation in the price 
gold, it was provided that all gold 
ust be sold to the government and 
at money could not be converted 
» gold. All purchases of gold for 
reign trade or industrial uses were 
» be made from the government. 
The abandonment of the gold 
andard by other countries, notably 
reat Britain, was further hastened 
y other unfavorable circumstances. 
britain had been having great diffi- 
ty in maintaining its exports. 
urthermore, when the Great De- 
ression came, Britain found that, 
wing to the importance of London 
a world financial center, she had 
avy short-term liabilities to for- 
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con- Bigners (largely in the form of 
order flances maintained in London 
bjec- Hanks). While British long-term 
prior Bssets abroad were more than 
t fol- Bnough to cover her short-term 
ndard Bebts, they were difficult to liquidate 
acted fuickly under such unfavorable eco- 
y im fomic conditions. The short-term 
d the Blaims were, however, payable on 
tflow. femand, and as foreigners liquidated 
dard, fheir claims, England began to lose 
3 SUP- Fore and more gold, especially to 
ow to Bhe United States. Because of these 
point Bressures Great Britain was forced 
id_ its fb abandon the gold standard. 

ly tO (b) To be technically on the 
3 that Bold standard a country must first, 
. gold Refine its unit of currency in terms 
ve to Bfa given weight of gold; second, 
e. In Mermit the free conversion of gold 
to feel ito domestic currency and vice 
orm of 








sa; third, permit the free export 
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and import of gold. While the dollar 
is defined in terms of gold and the 
Treasury or the Federal Reserve 
Banks buy and sell gold bullion for 
foreign trade purposes at the estab- 
lished price of thirty-five dollars an 
ounce, the United States does not 
allow its residents to convert cur- 
rency into gold except when they 
require the yellow metal for indus- 
trial or artistic purposes. The 


_ United States could technically re- 


turn to the gold standard by permit- 


ting the free convertibility of money 
into gold. 


(c) The gold standard is an inter- 
national monetary mechanism. For 
the mechanism to operate efficiently 
all nations which are members of 
the system must agree to play the 
rules of the game. The United 
States by itself would find it virtually 
impossible to return to the gold 
standard. The only advantage to the 
United States of returning by itself 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


to the gold standard would be the 
psychological factor arising from the 
fact that people have greater confi- 
dence in a gold standard. Whether 
this public prejudice in favor of gold 
is mistaken or not, a time may come 
when it may by an advantage which 
can be used for a worthy purpose. It 
is more likely, however, that people’s 


confidence in the American dollar is 
no longer based on the quantity of 
gold it can command. 

If the important nations in the 
world returned to the gold standard 
this would assure reasonably stable 
exchange rates which would vary 
only within the gold export and im- 
port points. Some people argue that 
international trade and international 
capital movements could take place 





The difference between a job and a career is an 
attitude of mind. This attitude, we believe, is vital 
to the ultimate success of a life insurance sales- 
man. Before he is even considered for a place in 
the Cal-Western Life organization, the prospective 
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is an essential part of our “You, Inc.” training pro- 
gram, and our philosophy of management. 
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with confidence if payments would 
be made and capital returned in the 
form of a reliable currency. Th 
member countries must merely obey 
the simple rules of the game and the 
mechanism works semi-automati 
cally without the individual nations 
having to submit to the controls of 
an international authority. 
course, this assumes that the cos 
and price structures of the individu: 
countries are sufficiently flexible sq 
that gold flows will be permitted t 
make the necessary adjustments 
The existence of gold reserves as 
sures confidence in the national cur 
rencies and permits the adjustment 
to take place without haste or finan 
cial panic. Gold reserves may de 
cline or rise somewhat but economid 
forces are set in motion at the sam 
time to adjust the reserves auto 
matically through capital flows an 
exports or imports. 


An important factor weighing 
against a return to the gold standard 
is that the international gold stand 
ard mechanism requires that th@i 
national monetary authority subje 
its domestic credit policies to the in 
ternational rules of the game. Thi 
narrows the scope for independen 
domestic action. Exchange rates re 
main stable but the aims of thé 
national monetary authority, such a 
economic stabilization and full em 
ployment, are sacrificed. Under th 
gold mechanism, deflation and unem 
ployment in one country are trans 
mitted to the other countries becaus 
of the declining imports of the coun 
try experiencing deflation. Deflatio 
is also the gold standard “cure”’ fo 
a balance of payments deficit. How 
ever, most countries wish to avoi 
deflation because it leads inevitabl 
to unemployment. Indeed, the usqh 
of monetary and fiscal policies tq 
promote domestic stability and full 
employment are so generally recog 


nized and accepted today that it ifuni 


doubtful if nations would be willing 
to give them up. Furthermore, eve 
if a country were willing to permi 
deflation the price-cost structuredhp 
of the national economies are no¥ 
flexible enough today to permit thé 
smooth adjustments 
envisaged. Administered prices and 
rigid (downward) wage rates ar@i 
the main aspects of this inflexibility 
Thus, in the modern world, the op 
eration of the gold mechanism woul 
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not be as automatic as is theoretically 
assumed. 


BQUESTION 4 












y ob 


nd tha Am economist for a trade union 
omatighas stated that there are three 


1ationg principal methods of raising 
rols og Wages in a particular industry, 
namely, (1) reduce the supply 
of labor, (2) use the union’s 
collective bargaining power to 
raise wage rates directly, and (3) 
cause the derived demand curve 
for labor to shift upward. 

(a) Explain what is meant by 

“the supply of labor” and indi- 
cate the specific steps that can be 
taken by a union to reduce the 
supply. 
(b) Explain the meaning of 
“the derived demand curve for 
labor” and describe what a union 
can do to cause this curve to 
shift upward. 

(c) Explain why the reduction 
eighingjof the supply of labor and the 
andarjupward shifting of the demand 
-standgeurve for labor would tend to 
iat th@inerease wages. [Illustrate with 
subjec§a graph, if you prefer. 
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penden§ (a) The supply of labor is a 
ates refischedule of the quantities of labor 
of th@that would be offered at a corre- 
such afisponding series of wage rates. Al- 
ull em@though labor is not a commodity the 
der th@lsupply schedule for labor is similar 
1 unem#ito the supply schedule for a com- 
e transgmodity. 

becaus In order to reduce the supply of 
le counglbor, a given union may propose, 
eflatiomsponsor or lobby for legislation 
ire” fofivhich will require management to 
. Howgmaintain a closed shop or at least a 
O avol@union shop as now required under 
evitablithe Taft-Hartley Act. Unions may 
the usfhlso foster legislation restricting 
licies t@immigration to the United States 
and fulfknd legislation preventing child 
y recoggiabor, Within its own industry the 
hat it ‘{nion may insist upon extensive ap- 
> willin@prenticeship training, featherbed- 
re, evelling, and the establishment of a high 
> permifminimum age and a low retirement 
ructurtige for union members. If a closed 
are no¥hop or a union shop is maintained, 
rmit théthe requirement of high union initi- 
ich = afftion fees and dues may effectively 
‘ices an@festrict the supply of labor in a par- 
ates afG@icular industry. To some extent, a 
exibilityfinion can reduce the supply of labor 
, the opt a given industry by sponsoring a 
m woul@irogram of retraining workers in 
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order to shift the oversupply of labor 
in the given industry to other in- 
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dustries. 


labor. 


(b) The derived demand curve 
for labor is the demand schedule for 
a given type of labor which is derived 
from the demand for the finished 
product produced by that type of 
A union can cause the de- 
mand curve for its services to shift 
upward by encouraging govern- 
mental and business policies de- 
signed to maintain a high level of 
national income, by increasing the 
demand for its own finished product, 
by encouraging and aiding the firm 
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and the industry to advertise more 
effectively the product, by the use of 


union labels and by encouraging all 


ot a product. 


(Continued on the next page) 





its members to buy this particular 
product. A union can cause the de- 
rived demand curve for labor to 
shift upward also by sponsoring and 
pursuing policies designed to reduce 
the supply of the alternative factors 
of production which might be sub- 
stituted for labor in the production 


(c) According to the definitions 
used by the economist, a reduction 
in the supply of labor means that 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


the quantity of labor that would be 
offered at each price would be 
smaller. Conversely, a reduction in 
supply means that a higher price 
would have to be paid in order to call 
forth the same amount of labor. In 
terms of a graph on which price is 
plotted against the vertical axis and 
quantitytof labor against the horizon- 
tal axis, the reduction in supply is 
represented by a shift of the supply 


curve upward and to the left. If 
the demand curve remained the same 
or if demand increased, price (i.e., 
the wage rate) would rise. An in- 
crease in demand means, of course, 
that a larger quantity of labor would 
be hired at each price; it is repre- 
sented on the same type of chart by 
a shift of the demand curve upward 
and to the right. If supply re- 
mained the same or, were reduced, 
the effect of an increase in demand 
would be to raise the price. In the 
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particular case envisaged in the ques 
tion, both the supply and demand 
curves would move upward and 
would intersect at a point vertically 
higher than the point of intersection; 
of the old supply curve and the ol 
demand curve. 










QUESTION 5 







An officer of a life insurancef deposit 
company recently wrote, “Hardlyfernmen 
anyone expects that we shall hava§amount 
runaway inflation in the United§irge p: 
States, but it appears that we ized th 
experience a moderate and pergperiods 
sistently upward price move High 
ment. Nevertheless, a price rise§ ior mil 
of only 2% a year, on a com#whethe 
pound basis, will increase the§ ources 
cost of living by more than 20% ome a 
in the next decade. The life ing, the . 
surance business must, therefo designe 
redouble its efforts to comb: 


















ment. 
governmental policies that pro§ nent d 
mote inflation.” (1) try 





‘(a) Describe specifically the 
Federal monetary, fiscal and tax 
policies which have tended t 
promote inflation, indicating why 
each has been inflationary. 

(6) Explain the effects of 4 
period of inflation on 
(1) the operation of a life in 
surance company; 
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(2) the activities of a life un§ rector, 
derwriter; and tice, he 
(3) the purchaser and owner ing te: 





of life insurance and an- 

nuity contracts. 
(c) Outline the major charac 
teristics of an economy during 4 
period of “runaway inflation.” 
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Answer to Question 5 

(a) In very broad terms, the in- 
flationary policies of the government 
are attributable mainly to war and 
postwar military spending and to 
the relatively new philosophy that 
the government has a responsibility 
for maintaining not only high levels 
of employment and income gener- 
ally but also for intervening to pro- 
tect special groups (e.g., the farm- 
ers) and particular regions (eg, 
New England) which are threatened 
with serious declines in income. 

In time of war it is. difficult for 














any government to levy sufficient to pu 
taxes to pay for the huge costs ol ae 





waging modern warfare. The reason 
is that very high tax rates migh 
interfere with economic incentive 
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the very time when the country 
most urgently needs to maximize 
he economic efforts of its people. 
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athe result is that war expenditures 


in the United States and many other 
countries have been met by creating 
new money on behalf of the govern- 
ment. In the United States, the 
commercial banks created the new 
money by giving the government 
deposit credit in exchange for gov- 
emment bonds. This increase in the 
amount of money accounted for the 
large price increases that character- 
ied the war and early postwar 
periods. 

High levels of spending, whether 


Bfor military or other purposes and 


whether by government or by private 


‘Esources, make for high levels of in- 


come and employment. This idea is 
at the root of governmental policies 
designed to maintain full employ- 
ment. When the level of employ- 
ment declines, the government may 
(1) try to stimulate private spending 





‘Ethrough tax cuts or monetary poli- 


cies designed to make credit more 
freely available for spending by firms 


Ygand consumers, or (2) it may en- 


gage in public spending directly as 


4§ on highways and other public works. 


These policies are not intended to 
cause prices to rise but simply to 
keep employment from falling or to 
restore it to higher levels. In prac- 
tice, however, the increase in spend- 
ing tends to bring not only re-em- 
ployment but also some price in- 
creases. Price increases are apt to 
occur particularly when the amount 
of unemployment that the govern- 
ment is trying to overcome is rela- 
tively small. Also, there is a sort of 
ratchet mechanism in operation that 
tends to prevent prices from slipping 
back once they have been raised, in 
that the public and the government 
are likely to regard mild price in- 
creases as tolerable and to view with 
alarm equally mild price decreases 
when the latter are accompanied, 
as they often may be, with some rise 
in unemployment. Prices are less 
flexible in a downward direction for 
other reasons also—e.g., government 
support of farm prices and unions 
resistance to wage cuts. 

Specific instruments are available 
to implement the general policies we 
have been discussing. The most im- 
portant monetary policy of the Fed- 
tral government which has tended 
to promote inflation is the open mar- 
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Check these new features on Major Medical: 


@ Three deductible/maximum benefit combinations 
($300/$5,000, $500/$7,500, $1,000/$10,000) 

e@ No hospitalization requirement 

e Renewal premiums on level basis 


Read this in the MM Contract —“The Company will 
not terminate this Policy, by refusal to renew or by cancellation, 
solely on the basis of a change in the physical condition of any 
person after he became a Covered Person.” 


Also see the new hospital policies — new rates — improved benefits. 


Get the full story. Call your nearest Connecticut General office 
or write Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


Ges CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


MM 2369-90; FH 2365-67: IH 2376-78 








ket operations of the Federal Re- 
serve authorities. Each time that the 


Reserve Bank by selling government 
bonds to the Federal Reserve, the 





Federal Reserve buys government 
bonds on the open market, it pays the 
seller with a check drawn against it- 
self. When the seller deposits the 
check with his bank, the latter uses 
the check to increase its legal re- 
serves at its Federal Reserve Bank. 
Because of the fractional reserve 
system, for each $1000 that a mem- 
ber bank obtains from the Federal 


banking system as a whole is placed 
in a position to expand its deposits 
by more than $5000. As we have 
noted, during World War II the 
commercial banks created substantial 
amounts of money by buying bonds 
from the government and creating a 
deposit for the account of the govern- 
ment. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued money supply. It is doubtful also if 
the rediscount rate has been of great 
The Federal Reserve may lower significance in the expansion of the 
reserve requirements and may also ™on¢y supply, since the amount of 
lower the rediscount rate to encour- ‘ediscounting done by the Federal 
age the expansion of the money sup- Reserve Banks is of negligible 
ply. In mid-1953 and twice again in uantitative importance. 
mid-1954 the Federal Reserve Board On the fiscal side, government 
lowered reserve requirements. These policies that involve spending tend 
changes in reserve requirements to be inflationary. This is probably 
were, however, of minor importance true even when all the spending is 
in producing an expansion in the financed out of tax revenues, be- 
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FEDERAL’S FORWARD MOVE 


Federal Life Insurance Company moved into its spacious and 
functional new Home Office April 1. But Federal. Life always 
has been “on the move.” 


The new Home Office dramatically depicts Federal’s continued 
and steady growth for the past 56 years. 


It is just one phase of 


FEDERAL’S “STRENGTH THROUGH PROGRESS” 


Federal Life—dedicated to service to mankind—offers sound 
Life and A & H imsurance coverage designed for the mid- 
twentieth century and features the personal services of a well- 
trained, well-supervised field force. 


Federal Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
6100 N. Cicero Avenue Chicago 30, Illinois 





















cause some of the money that is 
taxed away from people might not 
have found its way into spending so 
quickly had it been left in private 
pockets. The stimulatory effect of 
government spending is, of course, 
much greater when newly created 
money is spent because then the 
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entire spending may represent a net §company 
addition to the total level of effective §encoura 

















demand. As we have already im- 
plied, the impact of either type of 
spending depends upon the level of 
employment. With full employment, 
increased spending can only result 
in price increases; if there is unem- 
ployment, increased spending may 
affect both prices and employment. 
In the latter case, the influence will 
be mainly on employment when there 
is a substantial amount of unemploy- 
ment and mainly on prices when 
there is little unemployment. 


(b) With respect to the opera- 
tions of a life insurance company in- 
flation will increase overhead costs 
of operation. Inflation will cause 
some people to shy away from life 
insurance as a means of saving and 
establishing an investment program 
since at maturity the contract is 
paid off in dollars which will have 
a reduced purchasing power. On the 
other hand, inflation produces an in- 
crease in personal income thereby 
increasing the dollar value of the 
human lives which should be in- 
sured. In recent years, although the 
amount of life insurance sold has 
increased absolutely, the percentage 
of disposable income which has gone 
into life insurance has not increased. 
In order to compete with other types 
of investment, which during a period 
of inflation appeared to have more 
attractive opportunities, life insur- 
ance companies may give considera- 
tion to the marketing of contracts 
such as the “variable annuity.” To 
some extent a period of inflation 
may cause life insurance companies 
to alter their investment policies 
away from fixed interest bonds and 
mortgages and to invest to a larger 
extent in equities. 


(2) For the life underwriter a 
period of inflation will increase his 
costs of doing business and he will 
find himself having to combat the 
argument of prospects that life in- 
surance affords a poor investment 
during a period of inflation. There 
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may be a greater emphasis placed 
spon life insurance for protection 
and less emphasis placed upon life 
insurance as an investment. On the 
other hand, the increase in the level 
of income will increase the need of 
families for life insurance. The in- 
crease in current incomes which ac- 
company a period of inflation may 
¢courage some prospects to give 
greater emphasis to insured plans 
for deferring income because of the 
high tax rates which would be ap- 
plicable to current income. With 
increased earnings which accompany 
inflation, business firms may be en- 
couraged to initiate for the first time 
group insurance plans covering both 
life and accident and sickness to- 
gether with pension plans and profit- 
sharing arrangements. Business 
firms may also give greater emphasis 
to business liquidation insurance and 
key man insurance. All of these 
factors will, of course, increase the 
life underwriter’s market for his 
product. The life underwriter may 
also find a larger proportionate in- 
crease in the market for ordinary in- 
surance relative to industrial. 
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(c) A period of “run away infla- 
tion” is characterized by an exces- 
sive effective demand for goods and 
services relative to the productive 
capacity of the economy. Conse- 
quently, the money price of goods 
tises precipitously. Individuals and 
businessmen rapidly lose confidence 
in the monetary unit. There is a 
general flight from money to goods, 
physical assets and equities. Since 
there appears to be no reason to hold 
money which is rapidly declining in 
value, everyone seeks to spend it as 
rapidly as possible before it declines 
further in value. Debtors attempt to 
pay off creditors with the depreciated 
currency. Speculators attempt to 
profit by buying physical assets and 
equities on credit. Housewives at- 
tempt to spend their husbands’ pay 
thecks before the checks lose further 
value. And in doing so they bid up 
prices even more rapidly. Individu- 
als or families attempting to live on 
a fixed money income or individuals 
who have retired with an annuity or 
a pension become destitute. Because 
of the increased effective demand for 
consumption goods, the structure 
of production is altered away from 
the output of producers goods and 
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for Bankers Life of Nebraska’s 


“TRA MUDGNY 


PLAIN” 


e Ordinary Life coverage from $5,000 to 
$15,000 on Father 

e Coverage of one-fifth the face amount 
on Mother, depending upon her age 

¢ Coverage of one-fifth the face amount 
on children age 18 or under 

e Children are covered automatically at 
age 15 days, 


e Can be issued without medical 
examination 


The Family Plan is the answer to 
the family insurance needs. 





ONE LOW 
PREMIUM 


Bankers Life 
‘25222%5° Of Nebraska | 


SINCE 1887 HOME OFFICE—LINCOLN 





productive emphasis is placed upon 
consumers goods. 
form of plant and equipment is used 
up with little effort made toward 
replacement. Loss of confidence in 
the monetary unit may reach such 
proportions that production and ex- 
change will be conducted on a barter 
basis. The rise of prices may become 
so rapid that the whole social order 
becomes disorganized. Markets. 


Capital in the 


LOOK SURVEY 


Futry 15.3% oF ALL THE PEOPLE in 
the United States who are fifteen 
years of age or older purchased 
some kind of life insurance during 
the twelve-month period ending in 
September, 1956, according to the 
latest findings in Look Magazine’s 
Continuing Survey of United States 
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te Cleveland Room 


Dine in the splendid old world 
setting of a grand dining 
room. The menvy is varied, the 
service unexcelled, 

























[Dye aoe 


One of the brightest of the city's 
supper clubs. Dancing nightly 
from 9:00 p.m. 

Air conditioned, of course. 














xa Ki Room & 
A true specialty restaurant. 
For Fabulous Roast Beef, 


roasted, carved end served 
to your order. 











MEN'S BAR 


Strictly stag — is this all male 
haven for good drinks, 

good food and good talk. 
Plus sports events on TV. 








TRANSIT BAR 


For rapid service in the most 

unique bar in the country . . 
decorated with an outstanding 
collection of miniature trains. 














“PANO 


Pause — in the relaxing, informal 
atmosphere of the gayly decorated 
Patio. It's a Cleveland habit to 
say — “Meet me at the Patio.” 








se Coffee Shop 


Service is brisk and decor cheerful 
in the modern, air-conditioned 
coffee shop. Enjoy a tasty sandwich 
or a moderately priced meal. 
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Pension Market—from page 1/8 


babies begins to emerge into the 
labor market. lf our economic ex- 
pansion continues, the problem of 
hiring and holding on to the right 
kind of employees will continue to be 
acute even after that. Today even 
young people are security conscious 
and in addition to working condi- 
tions and pay rates, are interested in 
what the employer offers in the way 
of group insurance, sickness benefits 
and pensions. Where older experi- 
enced people are needed it is diffi- 
cult to attract them without offering 
some pension security. As more 
and more companies adopt pension 
plans they become an increasing 
factor in competition in the labor 
market. Pension plans serve re- 
duced turnover among. the more 
valuable and experienced employees. 
I have had personal experience with 
good trained men in their thirties 
who have been offered a substan- 
tially greater salary with another 
employer and have been tempted to 
go in order to have more money to 
meet their family obligations. How- 
ever, when they sit down and con- 
sider what they would have to pay 
out of their salary to provide the 
same insurance protection and pen- 
sion benefits which they are now 
getting they nearly always find that 
despite what appears a sharp in- 
crease in salary they would actually 
be working [or less. 


Morale Boosts Efficiency 


Employee efficiency is improved 
when employee morale is improved. 
One of the most important factors in 
morale is seeing avenues ahead for 
promotion, and this occurs when 
people move out on retirement in an 
orderly way. Companies which 
move the superannuated into retire- 
ment regardless of the level of re- 
sponsibility find that their organiza- 
tion is kept fresh and vigorous. 

A company which has no pension 
plan is deceiving itself in thinking 
it has no pension costs. Many of the 
costs are intangible or at least diffi- 
cult to measure. They arise from 
holding on to people past their period 
of real usefulness, poor morale, and 
turnover. Some dollar costs can be 
measured where the company pays 
some retirement allowance or sever- 
ance benefits out of pocket, but most 
of the costs are hidden. A pension 


plan provides for the orderly funding 
of pension costs with tax free dollars, 
the interest on which will keep the 
pension costs at a controllable level. 
Sound cost accounting requires fund- 
ing pension costs in the same way 
that it requires depreciation accounts 
for plant equipment. 

The problem which concerns busi- 
ness as much as any other today is 
the problem of adequate compensa- 
tion for its supervisory and execu- 
tive employees without having too 
much of the pay increase drawn off 
in income taxes. There is no better 
tax free deferred compensation 
known than the setting aside of dol- 
lars to provide retirement benefits 
under a qualified pension plan. More 
and more, the advanced insurance 
underwriter should be turning his 
attention to the corporate dollar. 
More and more, as a result of the 
individual’s tax burden, the savings 
in our economy funnel through the 
company instead of the individual. 
Whether this is good or bad is be- 
side the point. The fact remains 
that this is the kind of system we are 
developing. The top management 
people of the company who make the 
decision with regard to a pension 
plan are the men most concerned in 
finding ways and means to get more 
compensation free of income tax. 
They lend a receptive ear to the 
pension story. 

While the small employer may be 
intrigued with the reasons he has 
heard advanced for trusteeing, he 
should be made to realize that his 
position is quite different from that 
of the large employer. The major 
difference between an insured plan 
and a trusteed plan is not cost or 
flexibility, but the degree of re- 
sponsibility assumed by the em- 
ployer. 



















Uses Best Judgment 


In a trusteed plan, the bank as- 
sumes no responsibility beyond us- 
ing its best judgment in investing 
the employer’s segregated fund. 
Trustees today welcome trust agree- 
ments which give them carte blanche, 
and the last ten years have been 
years in which they could scarcely 
make a mistake. But companies ex- 
perienced in trust funds over a longet 
period know that when the going is 
rough they inevitably start looking 
over the trustee’s shoulder. Par- 
ticularly where common stocks are 
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involved, it is yet to be demonstrated 
whether either the banks or the com- 
pany managements will have the 
fortitude to go on buying when the 
market is dropping, the very time 
when they ought to buy if the theory 
is to work. No company without 
skilled investment men on its man- 
agement staff can expect to relax 
comfortably with its fund in the 
hands of a trustee, especially if it is 
a relatively small fund. 

In a trusteed plan, the actuary as- 
sumes no responsibility beyond using 
his best judgment in applying a set 
of mortality, interest, and possibly 
turnover factors in measuring lia- 
bilities and funding amounts needed. 
The variety of actuarial judgment 
to be found and the mystery of the 
operation should make the small 
employer beware. He has no cri- 
terion for judging whether he is in 
proper hands or not. Moreover, the 
fluctuations in actual experience pos- 
sible in the small case are such as to 
make questionable any reliance on a 
fund standing entirely on its own 
feet. 


Moral Obligation 


Actually, the employer is assum- . 


ing the real responsibilities at least 
insofar as his moral obligations are 
concerned. In a strictly legal sense, 
he may rely on a clause in the plan 
that he has no obligation beyond the 
sufficiency of the fund. Legally, no- 
body has any over-all responsibility, 
and the employee has only a hope. 

In contrast, if the fund is with an 
insurance company, it is merged for 
investments with all assets and 
shares in the total net earnings of 
the insurance company, with a guar- 
antee of principal and an interest rate 
as a floor under its maximum per- 
formance. The actuarial basis is 
institutional in character, influenced 
by the need of fulfilling guarantees 
to all policyholders without loss. No 
wonder it is somewhat more con- 
servative than that of the independ- 
ent actuary who is not liable or ac- 
countable for his judgment! More- 
over, while each case is expected 
to reflect in time its own mortality 
experience, the wide fluctuations 
possible are backed by a method of 
pooling the risk. Technical problems 
of administration, keeping track of 
former employees with vested rights, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Market—Continued 


calculating benefits, etc. are handled 
by the insurance company. All of 
these services, by being spread 
among many groups are accom- 
plished by a more economical ad- 
ministrative cost. 

And one institution, the insurance 
company, is responsible for all these 
interrelated functions, as contrasted 
with three or four parties performing 
their individual acts, each washing 





his hands of liability for what the 
other fellow does. 

It would be a foolish agent who 
posed as a pension expert if he is 
not one, and a timorous agent who 
shied away from a prospect be- 
cause he is not an expert. Insurance 
company group departments offer 
thorough service to assist him, in- 
cluding skilled field representatives 
to work with him. He can say with 
confidence that he can place the 
finest technical consultant service 
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CASPER, , WYO. | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





A. the present time in 


rapidly growing Casper, Wyoming, 
we have an excellent opportunity for 
the man ready for General Agent 
Capacity. 


National Reserve Life, with over 
two hundred million dollars Insur- 





ance In Force, is planning continued 
expansion throughout 1957. Com- 
plete home office cooperation and 


effective sales aids are assured. 


Don't delay; write us today. All 
correspondence in confidence. 


H. O. CHAPMAN, President 


S. H. WITMER, Chairman of the 
Board 








at the employer’s disposal. Those 
who raise questions as to whether 
an agent’s commissions are earned 
overlook the fact that the agent has 
a qualified staff which has rendered 
service—the insurance company’s 
group department. The agent’s func- 
tion is to arouse interest in a pen- 
sion study, know the right person 
with whom to deal, and see that 
proper consultant service is ren- 
dered. He should not offer this free 
service to the employer unless he 
has some control of the case and has 
a real prospect. But if this is the 
case, he can do a good job for his 
client with a minimum of time and 
effort on his part. 

The individual agent or broker 
can sell a pension plan to the small 
employer where he has a contact 
with “the man who can say yes.” 
If he walks by such a prospect with- 
out talking pensions, he is missing 
an opportunity. 





DEFENSE POST SELLING 


CoMMERCIAL life insurance com- 
panies desiring to solicit insurance 
sales among members of the armed 
services in foreign areas have been 
reminded by the Department of De- 
fense that they are required to file 
annually between May 1 and June 30 
application for accreditation to so- 
licit business on overseas installa- 
tions. Minimum policy requirements 
are outlined in Department of De- 
fense Instruction 1344.1 of Decem- 
ber 15, 1955, and in Title 32, Chap- 
ter I, Part 141a, of the Federal Reg- 
ister for April 26, 1956. Copies of 
these two documents may be ob- 
tained on request from the Chair- 
man, Life Insurance Board, Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower, Personnel and Re- 


serve), Pentagon, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


ACTION SLOW 


THE VARIABLE ANNUITY Life Insur- 
ance Company of America and the 
Equity Annuity Life Insurance Com- 
pany have requested speedy hearings 
of the Security and Exchange Com- 
mission suit which would require 
them to comply with the S.E.C. reg- 
istration requirements. The case has 
not yet been heard. 
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s exciting MONY news appear 
na in LIFE, LOOK, READER'S 
DIGEST, TIME and NEWSWEEK 
will reach 1 out of every 3 fam- 
ilies in the U.S.A. 






YOUR NEAREST MONY OFFICE! 


MONY DOES IT! 


Starting right now, on a whole series of 
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FOR FURTHER BROKE CALL 








new policies, Mutual Of New York offers 
you three great ideas in life insurance: 


1. A reduction in various premium rates! 


Starting right now, MONY reduces its 
premium rates on “‘whole life” plans, 
at adult ages, for policies with a face 
value of less than $5,000. This means 


more insurance protection for your 
gross premium dollar. Dividends paid 
on such policies make the net cost 
less than the premium paid. 


2. Even lower rates on larger amounts of insurance! 


Starting right now, on nearly all types 
of life insurance for individuals, 
MONY offers you discounts on bigger 
policies with face amounts of $5,000 
to $10,000, and an even larger dis- 
count when the policy is for $10,000 
or more. You save, just as you save 
when you buy the larger-size pack- 
ages at your grocery store. For ex- 
amples of premium discounts, see table. 


3. A new easy way to pay! 


Starling right now, if you have a 
Regular Checking Account, you can 
arrange with many banks to have 
your monthly premium of $10 or 
more deducted. With this plan called 
“MONY-MATIC,” you don’t even have 





























How much less you pay . . . 
Policy Discount 
Face Amount in 10 years’ | in 20 years’ 
premiums premiums 
$ 5,000 $1.25 per $1,000 $ 62.50 $125.00 
7,000 1.25 per 1,000 87.50 175.08 
10,000 2.00 per 1,000 200.00 400.00 
15,000 2.00 per 1,000 300.00 600.00 
20,000 2.00 per 1,000 400.00 800.00 
to write the check . .. MONY-MATIC 


does it for you automatically! Now 
you can conveniently budget your 
insurance payments, and it will cost 
you less than the usual method of 
paying monthly premiums. 


The new plons, or certain features of them, 
moy not yet be available in all states. 


Murua 0 New York 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK. WN. Y. 





Life Insurance—Accident and Sickness — Hospitalization — 
FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS 


Retirement Plans... 


MONY offices are located throughout the United States and in Canada 


MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 








CANADIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE 


FoR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
the net amount of life insurance 
effected in Canada during 1956 was 
reported by the Department of In- 
surance as $4,119,756,664, an in- 
crease over 1955 of $965,085,801 or 
30.59%. Of this net amount ef- 
fected in 1956, ordinary insurance 
amounted to $3,082,126,690, group 
insurance to $952,350,781, and in- 
dustrial insurance to $85,279,193. 

The net amount of insurance in 
force on December 31, 1956, was 
$29,087 416,143, an increase over 
the corresponding amount in force 
at the end of 1955 of $3,635,844,618 
or 14.29%. Of this net amount in 
force at the end of 1956, ordinary 
insurance amounted to $19,857,241,- 
946, group insurance to $7,562,263,- 
385, and industrial insurance to 
$1,667,910,812. Canadian companies 
carried $19,783,194,985, British 
companies $819,968,279, and foreign 
companies $8,484,252,879. 

Net insurance premiums earned 
during 1956 were $564,723,434 and 
the net annuity considerations were 
$117,045,869. For the year 1955, 
the net insurance premiums earned 
and net annuity considerations 
earned were $520,098,190 and $105,- 
907,696 respectively. 

For fraternal societies, the net 
amount of life insurance in force on 
December 31, 1956, was $399,204,- 
170, consisting of $238,087,472 for 
Canadian societies and $161,116,698 
for foreign societies. 


GRADUATE PLAN 


A CONCRETE PLAN for a national 
program of graduate education for 
Chartered Life Underwriters will be 
the aim of a new committee that will 
meet April 30 in Philadelphia under 
the chairmanship of Paul A. Norton, 
C.L.U., vice president of New York 
Life Insurance Company. The new 
group, the Joint Committee for Con- 
tinuing Education, was appointed by 
Julian S. Myrick, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, and 
Fitzhugh Traylor, C.L.U., president 
of the American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters and agency 
manager in Indianapolis for the 
Equitable Society. 
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Sentiment for a program of ad- 
vanced studies has been strong 
among C.L.U.s; and a recent survey 
of the membership of the American 
Society revealed the fact that more 
than three out of four favored the 
development of a program of con- 
tinuing education. 

Although subject areas and plan 
of operation remain to be deter- 
mined, any program of graduate 
education for C.L.U.s, will probably 
consist of refresher courses plus ex- 
pansion of material now covered in 
the C.L.U. curriculum together with 
related subjects that would be of 
value in equipping a Chartered Life 
Underwriter to serve his public. 


FRATERNAL MONITOR 


THE SIXTY-SIX-YEAR OLD Fraternal 
Monitor of Rochester, N. Y. is to be 
published by the Insurance Research 
& Review Service of Indianapolis, 
according to a joint announcement 
by Arthur S, Hamilton, secretary of 
the Fraternal Monitor, and Hilbert 
Rust, CLU, president of the Insur- 
ance Research & Review Service, 
established in 1914. Actual transfer 
of the Monitor offices from Roches- 
ter to Indianapolis will take place 
late in May or early June. A sepa- 
rate Monitor editorial and business 
staff is being set up. 


JOHNSON HEADS U.S.O. 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON, president of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, has 
been named president of the United 
Service Organizations, Inc., by Har- 
vey S. Firestone, Jr., U.S.O. chair- 
man. The election was made at the 
annual meeting of the board at the 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Johnson succeeds Emil Schram, 
U.S.O. president since 1953. 





HOME OFFICE 
UNDERWRITER 


© Excellent opportunity with one of 
America's fastest-growing major com- 
panies for a man with superior back- 
ground, for advanced underwriting at 
senior level. Should be under age 40. 
Starting salary commensurate with back- 
ground and experience. Replies confiden- 


tial. 
The FRANKLIN LIFE 
Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 











FAVORS ECONOMY 
COMMISSION 


CARROL M. SHANKS, CHAIRMAN of 
the Joint Committee on Economic 
Policy of the American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, made the 
following statement on behalf of 
the two organizations regarding the 
pending proposal in Congress to 
create a National Monetary Com- 
mission : 

“Life insurance strongly favors the 
creation of a commission to study 
our national monetary and financial 
policy. A soundly based money and 
financial system calculated to permit 
adequate financing of increasing pro- 
ductive capacity and properly re- 
sponsive to the basic needs of a 
dynamic economy, is important to 
the maintenance of a high level of 
national prosperity. However, it is 
essential that [such a] system con- 
tain effective safeguards against ex- 
cessive inflation. . 

“The problem of maintaining an 
adequate but not excessive money 
supply, wisely adjusted to productiv- 
ity and soundly responsive to eco- 
nomic needs, becomes more compli- 
cated as the nation’s economy 
becomes more expansive and com- 
plex. There has been no over-all 
study of our present system for many 
years. Without prejudging the 
necessity or desiiability of important 
changes, it seems that a constructive 
and exhaustive study by persons 
competent to determine the possibil- 
ity of improvement would be a 
worthwhile project and is in the 
public interest. .. . 

“Congress has an obvious interest 
and responsibility and undoubtedly 
will want to participate in such a 
commission, [but also] a substantial 
number of qualified private citizens 
should [be included] to bring to the 
commission the broadest possible 
experience in this field. . . .” 


TAXES AT NEW HIGH 


TOTAL TAXES PAID by the nation’s 
life insurance companies topped 
$500,000,000 for the first time in 
1956. In the present year they are 
expected to reach the $575,000,000 
mark on the basis of present tax 
schedules, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 
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DUAL SELECTOR 


Designed by American Automatic Type- 
writer Company to handle a large volume 
of personalized repetitive correspondence, 
the new Dual Selector Auto-typist may be 
used with any standard electric typewriter, 
operating at speeds up to one hundred fifty 
words a minute, without error. It accom- 
modates two record rolls, with a _ total 
capacity of five hundred typewritten lines 
in the form of individual paragraphs or 
separate complete letters. The dual push- 
button selector will carry one hundred or 
more different paragraphs, from which any 
combination of paragraphs can be auto- 
matically selected and typed and there 
are automatic “stops” for the manual fill-in 
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office efficiency 


of personalized data. A complete, stream- 
lined desk unit of smart appearance, en- 
gineered for maximum operator comfort 
and efficiency, the dual-selector features 
economy, errorless typing, and complete 
personalized letters that have the appear- 
ance of being individually typed and per- 
sonally dictated. The machine measures 
56” wide, 30” deep, and 35” high, and can 
be operated by one person. 





LOOSE-LEAF PLASTIC BINDING 


A loose-leaf arrangement combining the 
quick insertion and removal of pages with 
the advantages—attractive appearance, 
dramatic color effects, “lay-flat’ opening 
feature—of plastic binding, has been per- 
fected by General Binding Corporation. -Its 
central feature is a unique plastic back 
that slides off a specially molded track 
instantly opening the rings of the plastic 
binding. Only one small piece of equip- 
ment is required to prepare the material 
to be bound with the correct punch pattern. 
The binding element is then inserted 
through the punched holes and the plastic 
back slips into place, automatically locking 
the binding. Pages can be removed or 
added without the use of special equip- 
ment. At present, two sizes—%” and 2” 
—and five colors—red, black, blue, white 
and green—are available. 


PHOTOCOPY DUPLICATOR 


A new photocopy duplicator by A. B. 
Dick Company will produce a sharp black 
on white of any original material, includ- 
ing that which is printed on both sides of 
the page. Copies are produced on a non- 
wrinkling paper which handles easily and 
is suitable for filing. An impertant ad- 





vantage claimed is the ability to handle 
bound volumes and all types of originals; 
obtaining page copy without removal from 
the book. The unit accommodates an alum- 
inum transfer offset plate which can be 
combined with the photocopying process. 
Automatic filling and draining of The de- 
veloper trough, by raising or lowering the 
fluid bottle, assures maximum life of de- 
veloper solution. Maximum copy area is 
9” xX 14” and original material up to 
10” <x 15%” can be put in the exposure 
section. Developed copies are received 
and suspended by support guides on top. 
The machine can be used in strong room 
light and is equipped with an automatic 
timer. 





MODERN CHAIRS 


Rugged steel chairs, by Cramer Posture 
Chair Company, are made in generous pro- 
portions and are completely foam cush- 
ioned for comfortable support. Available 
in a wide color choice of rich frieze or 
leather-like U.S. Naugahyde upholstery, all 
covers are easy to remove and replace. 
Side chairs are well braced, have tapered 
front legs and foam latex cushioning on 
the 20” x 18%” seat. The back rest is 
shaped and cushioned with foam. Plastic 
arm rests are standard on the arm chairs 
but padded and upholstered arm rests may 
also be ordered. Matching swivel chairs 
are identical except for a massive steel 
base, which is sound-deadened and fitted 
with bumpers, stainless steel scuff plates 
and soft-tread ball-bearing casters. Seat 
height is adjustable from 1742” to 21” 
high. 
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IBM ELECTRONICS 
INSTALLATIONS 
ARE HELPING 
LIFE COMPANIES 


GROW 
eT 


No story is quite as exciting in the Life Insurance 
industry as growth. And nowhere has growth 
brought such vast changes in paperwork — 
practically overnight. 


In overwhelming numbers LIFE companies turn 
to IBM for the new methods that permit growth. 
Right now, fifty-two IBM 650’s and 705’s are on 
the job for 32 LIFE companies . . . really performing 
the jobs they were intended for . . . handling 
an amazing number of Life Insurance data 
processing applications. 

Today, IBM has the experience to help you, and 
your consultants, plan and deliver electronics 
systems that will lighten paperwork burdens 
appreciably . . . bring greater speed and accuracy 
than ever before to your data processing . . . and 
help you to grow. 


For more information, and helpful literature, 
just call your local IBM representative, or write: 
LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT A57, - 
International Business Machines Corporation, 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


If you're looking for results . . . 
look to IBM 
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DATA PROCESSING 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 
TIME EQUIPMENT 
MILITARY PRODUCTS 











Xerox’ COPY FLO’ continuous Printer 


Makes dry, positive prints from originals, or roll microfilm, 
in sizes up to 11 wide, at the rate of 20' a minute. 
SETS NEW STANDARDS OF SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Copyflo Continuous Printer rep- 
resents a revolutionary advancement 
in the universally accepted, dry, 
electrostatic, photo-exact process of 
xerography. 

In the Copyfio unit the xerographic 
process, is continuous and automatic, 
incorporating all necessary steps in 
one complete cycle. High quality 
prints of all types of documents used 
in insurance applications are made 
quickly and economically. 

Available in three models for spe- 
cific applications. 


Copyflo Model No. 1. Reproduces 
single copies continuously from 35mm 
or 16mm roll microfilm up to 11” 
wide. 


Copyflo Model No. 2. Reproduces 
single copies of opaque or translucent 
originals, at ratios from 46% to 200% 


of original, to a maximum copy width 
of if". 


Copyflo Model No. 3. Combines all 
features of Models No. 1 and No. 2 
and is interchangeable from micro- 
film to original document operation 


and vice versa by a single control 
lever. 


WRITE for further information about the Copyflo . 


Continuous Printer—the new dimension in copy- 
ing from originals or roll microfilm. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
Dept. 57-85X, Rochester 3, New York 


Branch offices in principal U.S. cities and Toronto 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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OMMUNICATIONS, being defined 

here as the interchange of infor- 
mation and the impartation of data, 
must flow up to management, down 
to the employees, and horizontally 
between the various personnel in 
each level of the organization. Each 
of these paths or circuits must be 
open and operating. Ordinarily, 
management has little difficulty in 
issuing its directions and it (man- 
agement) has many means of pass- 
ing information down into the or- 
ganization. The question in down- 
ward communications is not “how it 
is passed,” but “what is passed.” In 
this area, the product of communica- 
tions is more important than the 
means. 

Communications upward is a more 
difficult matter, particularly if man- 
agement is well “insulated” and 
“fsolated.” Communications between 
departments, between executives 
and between personnel (horizontal ) 
is a matter of system in which infor- 
mational reporting is an inseparable 
part. 


Means of Communications 


There are many ways in which 
information and data can be passed 
along, ranging from formal to infor- 
mal and casual : 


1. Downward communications from 
management. 
a. Letters to employees 
management. 
b. Written policies. 
c. Notices on bulletin boards. 
d. Meetings in which oral com- 
munications are used (group 
or individual meetings). 


from 
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Communications—Up! Down! and Sideways! 


. Manuals of instructions. 
. Company magazines. 


. Gossip 


in which secretaries 
pass along the information. 


. Public releases (newspapers, 


etc. ) 


. Upward communications to man- 


agement. 


Regular reports and _ special 
reports, 


. Letters to management. 
. Outside representatives (un- 


ions for example). 


. Group meetings in which em- 


plovees are given permission 
of expression of views, ideas, 
etc. 


. Copies of letters written to 


others but containing data 
which is of interest to manage- 
ment. 


. Personal interviews with man- 


agement. 


3. Horizontal communications be- 
tween various levels or echelons 
of the organization. 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


g. 


Office memoranda. 

Copies of letters. 

Copies of reports. 

Staff meetings. 

Telephone calls and personal 
visits in which information is 
discussed. 


. Forms (copies of forms used 


in regular routines). 
Gossip and rumors among em- 
ployees. 


. Snooping in which one person 


hears or reads matters in- 


tended for another. 


Every office has the problem 


of communications 
whether it is recognized or not. 


regardless of 









GUY FERGASON 


Keeping each other informed gives 
rise to a great amount of paper work 
which must be handled by someone. 
If dependence is placed on written 
communications, numerous file cop- 
ies of letters, reports and memo- 
randa will find their way into files 
which further complicates an al- 
ready serious problem of record 
preservation. 


Oral Method Unsatisfactory 


If oral communications are de- 
pended upon as a means of “keeping 
abreast,’ one will find either a seri- 
ous time problem in individual meet- 
ings or the growth of staff meetings 
which if uncontrolled, are also time 
consuming and time wasting. 

Even the temperament factor of 
each person will be reflected, de- 
pending upon his taciturnity or lo- 
quaciousness. Some even withhold 
data because of a false sense of self- 
protection, whereas others are re- 
luctant to discuss business thatters 
which may fall within their orbit of 
control and are, therefore, presumed 
to be of little interest and certainly 
of no responsibility to others. 

The problem of communications 
is in effect a problem of human rela- 
tions. The impartation of informa- 
tion is the act of recognizing an- 
other’s importance, and is an act of 
friendship—conversely, withholding 
information is an act of ignoring an- 
other. We can even take this down 
to the family level—the husband or 
wife who does not communicate with 
the other is sowing the seeds of dis- 
cord and discontentment. 


(Continued on the next page) 





booklets 


P270—Personnel Aids 


Tests and other materials for use in per- 
sonnel selection and training are described 
in the 1957 edition of this Industrial Cata- 
log. Personnel men will find it helpful in 
locating materials to use in selecting em- 
ployees, improving employee performance, 
and reducing turnover. Included are tests 
of intelligence, interest, and personality, as 
well as tests for measuring aptitudes and 
skills. Two helpful aids described are an 
employee inventory, a morale survey which 
gives management an objective measure of 
the feelings employees have about their 
jobs and the company they work for, and a 
performance, record—a merit-rating program 
based on the "critical incident" method, by 
which employees are judged on the basis of 
actions which are significantly above or below 
the accepted standard of performance. 


P271—Twelve Case Studies 


Even in a small office there is considerably 
more hand-counting and “rubber stamping’ 
of paper items that the average executive 
realizes. Whatever a particular counting or 
marking job may be, it is likely that it has 
a parallel among the twelve one-page "case 
studies "in this booklet. For instance, a North 
Carolina insurance company handling a size- 
able number of medical history or medical 
impairment cards each day, which are care- 
fully counted and dated as received, was 
able, by use of the method described, to 
save twenty-two man-hours and eliminate 
employee turnover due to relief of monotony. 
This is the second edition of a series of 
savings studies. 


P272—Business Show Catalog 


This comprehensive collection of leaflets 
and folders describing office equipment and 
systems shown at the 1956 National Business 
Show in New York provides specific data on 
most of the four hundred fourteen different 
product classifications displayed in the three 
hundred sixty-five exhibits. The catalo 
measures 834” by I1!/2”, is 234” thick, an 
weighs more than eleven pounds. 
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Communications—Continued 


In solving our problems of com- 
munications we must first define our 
areas of communication. These 
areas might logically be listed as— 
1. Directives, policies, and instruc- 
tions which have to do with business 
operations and as such, are applica- 
ble to more than one or two em- 
ployees. 

In other words, this refers to gen- 
eral communications which could 
conceivably apply to office hours, 
lunch periods, coffee breaks, vaca- 
tion policies, employee benefits, sal- 
ary administration, and hundreds of 
other items dealing with the em- 
ployees’ conduct and activities. These 
policies and directives, etc., are man- 
agement’s effort to explain “what is 
wanted and expected” of the em- 
ployees. It is a matter of clarifica- 
tion which includes (1) what is 
wanted, (2) why it is wanted, and 
(3) results for the failure to comply. 
2. Informational data, either re- 
quired for operations or requested 
for “pure information purposes.” 

The accounting department, for 
example, must be informed of all 
business transactions so that records 
may be accurately maintained. This 
is usually accomplished by forms and 
methods. Reports are often used for 
informational purposes by the expe- 
diency of copies. A management de- 
cision is required in this respect or 
else “reports” will be filed and main- 
tained in various offices, thereby 
compounding the storage and filing 
area problem. One company found 
that six different executives were 
maintaining duplicate files of reports 
going back over a period of over ten 
years. It is suggested that one -li- 
brary copy of various-reports be 
maintained for general information 
purposes, in addition to the official 
file copy, and that all other copies of 
reports used as information copies 
be thrown out after they have served 
their purpose. The period of current 
reference will probably not exceed a 
period longer than one year. Many 
companies, large and small, use the 
central file idea (library of reports) 

so as to eliminate as far as possible 
the retention of duplicate reports 
and data. It is a space and cost 
saver. 

3. General information, usually in 
form of letters and memoranda, cop- 
ies of which may be given to many 





persons, usually on an informal 
basis. 

One of the greatest cost items in 
office management is our indiscrim- 
inate use of “letter copies.” Rather 
than define those who should receive 
copies of letters, we depend upon the 
judgment of the dictator to include 
as many as “he thinks are neces- 
sary.” It is the natural tendency to 
file everything we receive ; hence our 
files bulge with non-essentials. 

We have used an “office memo” 
form consisting of three copies—one 
original and two copies. The form 
is a snap-out type and provides a 
limited space for the message (top 
half of form) and a space for the 
reply (bottom half of the form). 
The message, being brief, is hand- 
written rather than typed. Its use 
is as follows: 

1) Message written on three part 
snap-out form. 

2) Form is snapped, third copy be- 
ing the tickler file or open file copy ; 
first and second copies, still attached 
with carbon paper go to recipient. 
3) Receiver writes reply, snaps the 
form, retains a copy showing both 
the message and reply, and sends 
reply to originator. 

4) Upon receipt of reply, open file 
copy is thrown away and original 
copy is retained or circulated or 
thrown out as the occasion warrants. 

Typed (and dictated) messages 
are usually verbose, whereas hand- 
written memos are short and to the 
point. The original can be circulated 
for its informational value rather 
than send copies to all interested 
parties. 

Management should define the 
purpose as well as the area of com- 
munications so that needless copies 
can be controlled. 


"What" not "How" 


The experts in employee commu- 
nications tell us that the really im- 
portant consideration is not “how” 


to communicate, but ‘“‘what” to com- . 


municate. Earlier in this article we 
covered the various means of com- 
munication. We see no complications 
in selecting one or more of the vari- 
ous means provided that control is 
exercised in the dissemination of 
data. 

When we discuss the “what” fac- 
tor, we move into a new field of hu- 
man relations. One criticism of in- 
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dustry as it pertains to the past, has 
been management’s reluctance to tell 
the employees about the company’s 
business, its economic attainments, 
its problems, etc. The newer school 
of management recognizes the im- 
portance of having the employees 
feel that they are part of the organ- 
ization. 

New desks, proper lighting, air 
conditioning, rest periods and “what 
have you” are all beamed at physical 
comfort. Even though these things 
have become an inseparable part of 
personnel policies, there is a real 
question as to whether they actually 
increase productive effort. What 
does increase production is a favor- 
able employee attitude. It is possible 
to capture this attitude when the 
employee feels that he is part of the 
organization—a_ really important 
part of it. 


Importance Increases Production 


Management counters this propo- 
sition with the comment—“if we 
make them (the employees) feel im- 
portant, they will respond by de- 
manding more money.” If making 
the employees feel important actually 
increases productivity, then they are 
worth more money. Productivity is 
the one sure modifying factor upon 
which job values are established. All 
other items are assumptions or esti- 
mates which permit us to establish 
values in anticipation to productiv- 
ity. Anything which increases the 
amount of work turned out is worth 
paying for in direct proportion to 
the increase in production. 

Employee “A” is paid $75 per 
week—she is on the premises eight 
hours per day, but works about six 
and one-half hours after taking two 
fifteen-minute “coffee breaks”—two 
or three trips to the rest room of 
seven or eight minute durations each 
—a few “friendly” chats—a nose 
powdering or two and a few safaris 
to the drinking fountain. She types 
40 words per minute (her speed 
would actually be more like sixty 
words per minute if she really 
tried). So in six and one-half hours 
of production she turns out an aver- 
age of 15,600 words per day—an 
average cost of about 4o¢ per word. 
Management believes that good mo- 
rale springs from a generous inter- 
pretation of rules and regulations so 
that the office is just a “happy little 
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family” except that Employee “A’’ 
feels that she is nothing more than 
an employee because management 
evidences no interest in her as a hu- 
man being. She learns about the 
company from gossip—news re- 
leases in the paper—an occasional 
policy letter and by many verbal di- 
rectives. 


Periodic Letter 


Management starts putting out a 
periodic letter to the employees. 
Economic conditions are discussed 
—office costs are exposed—attention 
is paid to the employee and her opin- 
ion is asked on matters of method 
and accomplishment in which she 
has an interest. 

The “boss” begins to explain what 
he wants and why he wants it. He 
even explains the importance of 
office hours so that she becomes part 
of the organization. Employee “A” 
is now working about seven hours 
and fifteen minutes out of each eight 
hours and she is typing 60 words per 
minute or an average total of 26,100 
words per day—an increase of 





10,500 words (or 67% over her pre- 
vious rate). 

At $75 per week ($15.00 per day) 
her average word cost is “4oo¢ per 
word (compared to %o¢ before). 
Suppose Employee “A” expects and 
gets more money for her responsive 
action so that she now is being paid 
$100 per week—the average word 
cost will be (based on $20 per day 
and 26,100 word production) %oo¢ 
which is still lower than the word 
cost developed at $75 per week, forty 
words per minute, and a six and 
one-half hour production day. 

If by now you have laughed your- 
self off your chair and are rolling 
around on the floor letting out wild 
whoops of mirth, get up, dust off 
your clothes, straighten your necktie 
and listen. /t is being done, and it 
does work. There is no incentive 
like tapping the employee’s “self- 
interest” factor so that he or she 
knows if a contribution is made (in 
the form of suggestions, better appli- 
cation and use of time and use of 
highest skill), the contribution will 
return a profit to them as well as the 

(Continued on page 61) 
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bank service plan 


MARTIN MELIA 
Mgr. Policyowners Service Dept. 
United of Omaha 


UR BANK SERVICE Plan was es- 
O)itishes early in 1952. The 
growth of this premium plan was 
slow at first because little in the way 
of experience could be obtained from 
the few companies which had experi- 
mented with pre-authorized check 
plans. 


Added Features 


While the basic idea was not ours, 
we do believe we were successful in 
adding several features to the pre- 
authorized check system which has 
been incorporated in the plans of 
most of the companies which have 
recently entered this field. These 
features include the indemnity agree- 
ment on the back of the authoriza- 
tion and the adjustable size (3” x 5” 
or 4” x 6”) authorization card. 

Almost five years have elapsed 
since the first premium check was 
deposited under the Bank Service 
Plan or the BSP as it’s known in 
our company. We are certain that 
the pre-authorized check system for 
payment of life insurance is here to 
stay. What we previously believed 
was just a new idea has actually be- 
come a “way of life.” An ever in- 
creasing number of breadwinners 
earn and spend their money on a 
monthly basis. The convenience and 
economy (BSP premiums are equal 
to “Yo the annual rate) make it a 
natural for the monthly budget age 
in which we live. 

The minimum BSP premium is 
$5. Some may feel that this min- 
imum is too low; however our ex- 
perience hasn’t presented any reason 
for increasing it. The average BSP 
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premium for more than five thou- 
sand six hundred policies issued in 
1956 was $15. The average check 
exceeds $20. (As many as six pre- 
miums may be shown on one check.) 
The check amount doesn’t appear to 
have any particular bearing insofar 
as insufficient fund checks are con- 
cerned. 

A survey of fifty thousand checks 
deposited during the first six months 
of 1956 showed that 1.8% were re- 
turned because of insufficient funds. 
96% of the returned items were re- 
deposited and 78% were paid. Re- 
deposit isn’t the proper word since 
we actually type a new check. The 
original check is sent to the policy- 
owner via air mail with a form in- 
dicating that he has approximately 
five days in which to clear the mis- 
understanding at his bank. 


Classification of Checks 


The fifty thousand checks were 
classified by the following amounts 
and percentages : 

Less than $10- 25.3% 

$10 to $20- 43.4% 

$20 to $30- 17.4% 

$30 and over — 13.9%. 

The percentages of insufficient fund 
checks classified in the same order 
are: 


28.2%, 45.6%, 12.4%, 13.8%. 

The block of checks for less than 
$10 accounted for 25.3% of the total 
number of checks deposited and 
28.2% of the returned items. The 
$10 to $20 group shows a slight im- 
provement. For our purposes we 
believe that this disproves the theory 
that smaller check amounts neces- 
sarily mean a substantially higher 
returned check percentage unless the 
minimum is raised to approximately 


$20 which offers obvious sales dis- 
advantages. 


BSP checks are deposited on the 
premium due date each month 
except where several premiums with 
varying due dates are included in 
the same check. In this instance the 
check is deposited each month on the 
day the first premium in the group 
becomes due. 


Negative Posting System 


Premium and commission ac- 
counting including premium history 
posting of BSP is merged with our 
regular business. However we plan 
to install a negative posting system 
soon. No plans have been formu- 
lated for advancing deferred first 
year commissions but further con- 
sideration will undoubtedly be given 
to this arrangement. 

Persistencywise, the Bank Serv- 
ice Plan business has been excellent. 
BSP policies are paid into the sec- 
ond policy year at a rate 18% 
higher than annual business and 
twenty-four points higher than our 
quarterly issues. We're especially 
pleased with the improvement over 
quarterly persistency because the 
percentage of business written on a 
quarterly basis since installation of 
BSP has dropped more than 10% 
points indicating that the bulk of the 
BSP policies are coming from appli- 
cants who otherwise would purchase 
their insurance quarterly. 


Saleswise, the average size BSP 
issue is twice that of quarterly cases 
and approximately half again the 
size of our annual policies. It seems 
reasonable to believe that an appli- 
cant will find it easier to “face up” 
to the need of adequate protection if 
he can see-a way to pay for it in 
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small monthly amounts—without 
the irritation and expense of a “‘car- 
rying charge.” 

The attitude of individual bankers 
throughout the country has been 
generally very good. More than 
forty-five hundred banks and 
branches are honoring authoriza- 
tions completed by United Policy- 
owners. Our active participation 
with the LIAMI— LOMA joint 
committee on standardization of pre- 
authorized check plans had a two 
fold objective. While the desired 
endorsement has not been received 
from the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation the committee did accomplish 
one objective by bringing a general 
standarization of pre-authorized 
check plans within the industry. 
The committee, we believe, will con- 
tinue its efforts for constructive aid 
from the ABA and in the meantime 
it appears that the majority of indi- 
vidual bankers will continue to look 
upon pre-authorized check plans as 
a real service and economy to their 
customers. 
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company. Why should we expect 
employees to knock themselves out 
for our benefit. They must see a 
personal benefit, both in money 
and self-respect from their efforts. 
Otherwise it is a game in which the 
employee does as little as possible for 
as much as they can get with man- 
agement trying to get as much as 
possible for as little cost in total dol- 
lars. The unit cost of writing a let- 
ter, a policy, a purchase order, etc., 
should be the basis of comparison 
and not the salary alone. You and I 
must take a page from the factory 
and think in terms of the cost of one 
unit of work. 

Communications starts with “good 
morning,” “thanks,” “‘please” and 
“here is what I want and why” and 
runs the whole range up to and in- 
cluding “who shall get copies of 
forms, statements and letters,” and 
“what they shall do with them after 
they get them.” 

Communications is but the science 
of expression measured in definite 
and practical terms. 
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BUSINESS MACHINES ESTIMATE 


POTENTIAL PURCHASES of office 
equipment and supplies during 1957, 
reported by visitors to the 1956 
National Business Show, are con- 
servatively estimated at $2,500,000,- 
000, according to a survey conducted 
at the New York Coliseum during 
the Show. Based on a sampling of 
1,030 interviews, the estimated po- 
tential of $2,500,000,000 actually 
represents only 50% of the reported 
anticipated expenditures. Individual 
company estimates ran from a low 
of $1,000 to a high of $5,000,000 
(reported by two companies). 
Nearly 25% of the persons inter- 
viewed were interested in purchas- 


Vow: 


ing accounting and bookkeeping 
machines. Electric typewriters and 
adding machines also were on list. 

The importance of the estimate 
is strengthened by the fact that 
nearly 75% of the visitors to the 
National Business Show were of the 
executive level with authority, or 
influence, on the purchasing activi- 
ties of their respective companies. 
And, while the Show is national in 
scope, 76% of the visitors came from 
within a fifty-mile radius of New 
York City, the headquarters for 
more million-dollar companies than 
all thirteen southeastern states, or 
the whole Pacific coast. 
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easy you can do it with white gloves on. 


Now. ..changing a ribbon is so clean and 
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ROYAL announces a brilliant new typewriter! 


Exclusive features include Twin-Pak, the clean and easy ribbon changer 


that takes the dirty work out of office typing 


Never before has a standard office type- 
writer offered you such brilliant typing 
speed and letter-perfect results. 


New Twin-Pak makes ribbon chang- 
ing so easy, you’re assured of always 
getting a sharp, clean impression. Hap- 
pier secretary, too. 

And Royal’s new “brilliant action”’ 
keeps her fingers flying relaxed all day 
long... because the touch is a good deal 
lighter .. . tailored to each finger. 


Fact is, just about everything goes 


faster, quieter and a good deal easier 
with this brilliant new Royal. 


And those fashion-styled Royal-tone 
colors help to brighten up your office, 
cut down on tiring eye-glare. Your 
choice of Cameo Pink, Sea Blue, Willow 
Green, Sandstone or Pearl Gray. 


INTERESTED ? 
Discover how this brilliant new Royal 
will improve your typing production. 
And a girl’s morale. Call your Royal 
Representative for a free office trial. 





RYAL 


standard typewriter 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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LYNE S. METCALFE 
New York City 


TRESSES AND STRAINS on insur- 
i office personnel has long 
been a matter for study with man- 
agement, and has also drawn the 
close attention of personnel people 
and medical staffs. In spite of ex- 
tensive mechanization of office rou- 
tine such strains still prevail, their 
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effect on work production and mo- 
rale remains, and their recuction or 
elimination more and more becomes 
a major project for responsible man- 
agement. 

In the insurance field as in some 


‘other major industries, fatigue defi- 


nitely influences the work production 
rate, and in the end, is a factor in the 
ratio of return on company payroll 
outlays. It has come to be an ac- 
cepted fact that mental concentration 
over period of time demands a break 
or temporary relief in some form or 
other if the long-range aspects of 
work production are to be con- 
sidered. 


Some answers have been found, 
first, in the restroom and recrea- 
tional facilities widely provided, and 
now in the “coffee break” which, 
beginning as a more or less employee 
originated habit, has become today 
an employer sponsored routine of 
mutual benefit to worker and em- 
ployer alike. 

In fact, surveys have shown that 
over 40-million American workers 
in business and industry are now 
allowed the coffee-break by em- 
ployers—which is 73% of all 
workers. It was also found that 24- 
million of the workers extended this 
option take advantage of it and these 
workers consume 30-million cups of 
coffee per working day. 





1. How o‘ten, and at what times, 
shall coffee brea!s be allowed? 

(It was found that 23% firms allow 
the morning break only, 11% morning 
and afternoon, 9% afternoon only) 

2. How long shall the break last? 
(Average is ten minutes) 

3. Shall my workers be permitted 

to seek coffee off my property, shall 
they brew it themselves or shall | set 
up a coffee service myself and if so, 
what is the best and most economical 
method? 
(It was found that the best results 
were had by making coffee available 
on the property. Otherwise the em- 
ploye figures that he or she is entitled 
to 10 minutes for coffee break plus 
traveling time. Savings on this "time" 
usually meets the cost of coffee serv- 
ice. Company owned brewing equip- 
ment is most economical because it 
can be charged off as a business ex- 
pense.) 











While at first management looked 
askance at this spreading custom, 
thousands of organizations now en- 
courage, and, in fact, promote the 
coffee break as an established feature 
of routine. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
American people are the world’s 
greatest coffee consumers, and that 
Americans demand coffee quality as 
our public eating places of all types 
have found out. 

For years, the coffee industry has 
sought to improve the quality of the 
beverage, to simplify its brewing, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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| Coffee Break—Continued 


and more important still, to control 
its production. 

Naturally, variations in the quan- 
tity of coffee dispensed in any given 
place complicates the matter of brew- 
ing and of quality control, and often 
brewing has been considered too 
complicated for the inexpert. Today, 
fully automatic brewing meets this 
difficulty and brings “push-button” 
brewing to the service of the dis- 
penser in every catagory. 

These advanced methods make all 
phases of coffee-making automatic 
without waste, without dumping of 
quantities, of bitterness by over- 
brewing, and by giving portion con- 
trol—(only coffee needed when and 
as it is needed). 


Features of Method 


The automatic method (a) meas- 
ures the coffee (b) measures and 
delivers the necessary water at the 
proper temperatures and (c) cleans 
out the coffee grounds with water— 
unaided by hands. 

After all, these are the primary 
steps in good coffee service but 
where manual operation rather than 
automatic methods are used there 
often are variations in these steps 
which affect the quality, cause waste, 
and demand costly kitchen labor. In 
a nutshell: by this automatic system 
a half gallon of coffee can be brewed 
—from start to finish—in three min- 
utes or ten gallons in an hour. It is 
pointed out that any one can push 
the button to start and complete this 
three-step cycle which produces an 
exact amount of coffee almost in- 
stantly. 


Results in Savings 


The automatic method also uses 
the one pound or five pound bags 
which results in savings—it is 
claimed—of 2¢ per pound as well 
as eliminating guess-work in meas- 
uring which is always a factor in 
waste in some coffee brewing opera- 
tions. This is also said to reduce the 
rate of coffee theft possible with the 
use of small packages. 

In designing the automatic units 
the matter of space has been given 
careful consideration in these times 
when space is a dominant factor in 
any form of public service operation. 
It can be operated on any type of 














NEW SORT OF SORTER 


A new ball-bearing collator-sorter, 
the Col-A-Tron, minimizes the work 
of gathering sheets for manuals, cata- 
logues, etc. The device is useful also 
as a large-capacity, multiple subdivi- 
sion sorter and handles sheets up to 
9” x 14”. With the unit assembled 
in lazy-susan position, the with- 
drawal of a sheet is sufficient to turn 
the collator to the next station. It is 
designed by Associated Industrial 
Designers so that it can be lifted off 
for straight-line work or for nesting 
in storage. 





table or counter. Brewing proce- 
dures are well enclosed to eliminate 
any danger from personal contact 
with hot water or hot grounds. 

In other words, what the coffee 
dispenser in any class today seeks is 
control of the factors which govern 
successful coffee dispensing—some- 
thing which has sometimes proved to 
be most difficult in the past. The use 
of special decanters also widens the 
area of coffee service by this method. 

Said Jon Zitz, of The Hill-Shaw 
Company, whose organization was 
instrumental in developing this auto- 
matic system, to this writer: 

“In designing this system of coffee 
brewing, our specialists had in mind 
both the needs of the public eating 


place, and the growing field of coffee . 


service to employe in business and 
industry. The needs of both groups 
were given first consideration. 

“The development of improved cof- 
fee brewing techniques and aids 
has been inevitable and long com- 
prised one of the real problems in 
American food service. This was 
partly due to the ever-growing de- 
mand for coffee, its mass dispensa- 
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tion under our American food 
service industries, and the ever-in- 
creasing ‘coffee consciousness’ of the 
general public. 


“In the case of the public food serv- 
ice man, it may be said that the 
urgency of these improvements in 
coffee brewing have been largely 
brought about by employers being 
unable to draw sufficient personnel, 
squeezed by ever-rising labor costs, 
where automation has solved so 
many other problems in the kitchen 
and pantry. 

“The constant worry of the conscien- 
tious food service man is mainte- 
nance of the quality of his coffee at 
all times with minimum waste, and 
with production fast, yet economical. 
“In the case of the ‘coffee-break’ 
field, personnel authorities have sat- 
isfied themselves of the over-all bene- 
fits gained for employers by paid 
coffee breaks and upon this obliga- 
tion to serve quality is decided 
whether the employee will remain on 
the property or go off seeking a bet- 
ter cup of the beverage with resultant 
time losses. Perhaps in this field the 
modern automatic way of serving 
coffee has found one of its chief 
fields of service.” 


Perhaps in no field of human ac- 
tivity or in the meeting of regular 
human needs has automation pro- 
ceeded farther than in the processing 
of foods and beverages. 

This is undoubtedly due to the 
mass-production methods which are 
vitally needed to provide the increas- 
ing millions with their food and 
drink. It is an outstanding fact that 
the food industry has kept pace with 
these ever-growing needs—for quan- 
tity and quality service—as perhaps 
few other industries have succeeded 
in doing. 

Yet, to merely achieve speed in 
preparation and processing in the 
field of beverage and food service 
has not been enough ; along with this 
speed and efficiency there has been 
recognized the need for maintaining 
quality—especially in a field where 
individual taste varies so much 
among people as in the case of coffee. 

It is a fact that the public recogni- 
tion of what is good coffee and what 
is not has become constantly more 
acute over the years, and the dis- 
penser, no matter in which category 
he may operate, public eating place, 
office or factory, has this very much 
in mind today. 
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2 les UPON A TIME there was a 
girl named Ruth. She had just 
graduated from High School and 
had accepted a position with an in- 
surance company. 


Uncertain 


Ruth’s grades at school had been 
only fair, but she had shown con- 
siderable skill in typing. When she 
was employed, she met the personnel 
manager, a Mr. Pilsin, and her su- 
pervisor-to-be, Grace Martin. Both 
were particularly friendly and al- 
though Ruth wasn’t exactly sure 
just what her job was to be, she felt 
that if Mr. Pilsin thought she were 
qualified, and if Grace would help 
her, she would do her best to learn. 

On Monday morning when Ruth 
reported for work for the first time, 
Mr. Pilsin spent an hour giving her 
a talk about company policy. Ruth 
was convinced that the company 
would be a good place at which to 
work. Then Mr. Pilsin took her to 
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the policywriting department and 
left her with Grace Martin. 

Since it was Monday morning, 
Grace had lots of work on her desk 
needing immediate attention. She 
told Ruth that if she were to know 
how to do her job she should first 
uncerstand the operations of the de- 
partment. After a brief lecture upon 
the need for fast, accurate work, 
Grace took Ruth to the forms assem- 
bly clerk’s desk so that Ruth might 
see how the forms needed in policy- 
writing were selected. 

Left with the clerk, Ruth was 
fascinated by the great variety of 
forms and gadgets at the assembly 
desk, and especially by the perfume 
the forms assembly clerk was using. 

Promptly in an hour, Grace re- 
turned and took Ruth to the billing 
machine in order to see at first hand 
how this operation was done. Grace 
explained that the experience would 
broaden Ruth’s general knowledge. 
As soon as Grace had left them, 
Ruth noticed that her presence made 
the billing machine girl very nerv- 
ous. After making mistakes and 
throwing away a half dozen com- 
plete fanfolds of invoices, the opera- 
tor explained to Ruth that complete 
accuracy was required on this job. 
After this, Ruth acted disinterested 
and looked away so as not to rattle 
the operator until Grace came for 
her again. 

Grace took Ruth next to the desk 
of the calculating machine operator. 
This individual was very talkative. 


Words flowed out as rapidly as her 
fingers worked the keyboard. She 
explained her work as she went 
along, something like this: 

“These are correction notices I am 
working on now. They come from 
underwriter number three. He is a 
jerk. First I clear the machine like 
this, then I push the red button, add 
these four figures, calculate the divi- 
dend if there is any, push the bar, and 
come out with $96.73 which I write 
here in some cases.” 


More Pay 


Ruth was very much impressed 
by the operator’s skill and hoped 
that some day she might become a 
calculating machine operator—espe- 
cially since the girl said that it paid 
much more than typing policies. 

That afternoon Grace explained to 
Ruth that it was company practice 
to train new girls on the job. She 
said she was going to place Ruth 
with Anne, who was the best typist 
in the department. By watching her, 
Ruth would have every opportunity 
of becoming a good typist of policies 
herself. 

When she was established at 
Anne’s desk, Ruth took an immedi- 
ate liking to her. From the way she 
went at her work, Ruth could easily 
see why she had such a good reputa- 
tion with her supervisor. After 
Ruth had pulled up a chair where 
she could see everything that Anne 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Clerical Employees—Continued 


did, the following conversation en- 
sued : 

“Anne: This policy I am now 
working on is a workmen’s com- 
pensation. I first make out a loca- 
tion card from the information found 
on the file copy of this policy and 
from this renewal slip. This is a 
long combined name, so I use only 
the first name on this card. Next I 
write up any endorsements asked for 
by this number at thé top of this file 
copy. I have the forms for any kind 
of endorsement in this book and look 
it up by number. Now if you have 
any questions be sure to ask them as 
we go along. Do you have any 
now ?” 

“Ruth: I don’t believe so.” 

That afternoon Anne told Grace 
that she didn’t think Ruth was catch- 
ing on very fast. Grace thought pos- 
sibly it would be a good thing to let 
Ruth read the company manuals. 
Grace had often found the manuals 
helpful in answering her own ques- 
tions. There was a glossary avail- 
able, too, to help Ruth understand 
the technical terms used. So Grace 
assigned Ruth the chapter in the 
manual on policywriting. Ruth read 
it carefully three times. 

That night Ruth told her mother 
that she was not sure that the insur- 
ance job was what she was cut out 
for. She said that she had tried, but 
somehow she had not learned very 
much about her job. 

By Thursday afternoon, Anne de- 
cided that Ruth had picked up 
enough knowledge to be allowed to 
operate the machine herself. Cer- 
tainly Ruth had watched her long 
enough. She told Ruth that the ma- 
chine worked just liked the type- 
writer at high school. Ruth sat 
down at the machine while Anne 
selected a simple policy from her 
stack of work for Ruth to copy. The 
first time Ruth hit a number 1 by 
using the small “1” it came out a cap- 
ital “L.” Anne then immediately 
told her that because the machine 
only wrote in capital letters, the 
numeral 1 was up next to the nu- 
meral 2 in the top row of keys. Ruth 
had some additional trouble with this 
difference in the machine for a while, 
but by and by she became used to it 
and didn’t spoil so many forms. 

Friday morning Ruth went to 
Mr. Pilsin and told him that she 
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didn’t think she was cut out to Le a 
policy typist. Mr. Pilsin was a good 
counselor, however, and soon had 
Ruth feeling better about the situa- 
tion and back training with Anne. 
Then he called Grace in and at- 
tempted to find out what had gone 
wrong. 

After some discussion he con- 
cluded that the training had not been 
efficient and had lasted too long. He 
said that if the student hadn't 
learned, the instructor hadn’t taught. 
That afternoon Grace decided that 
it was time she took over herself. 
With grim determination she placed 
Ruth at the typewriter and went 
down a four-step method she had 
found listed in a book in the library. 

Ruth did not report for work 
Monday morning. 


Your Place? 


While this situation doesn’t neces- 
sarily exist in any company, the 
story does give me a chance to intro- 
duce a few principles that I think 
apply to the training of clerical em- 
ployees—and for that matter, to all 
job training. 

The first principle is that the in- 
troduction of people to their jobs 
should be carefully planned. It isn’t 
good enough to bring people into an 
organization by just having them fill 
out the necessary papers first thing 
on the morning they report for work. 
Or to add to that merely a “pep” 
talk about how good a place your 
office is in which to work, then dump 
them unceremoniously into the unit 
in which they will be working. 

It is true that one of the big ques- 
tions in the mind of a new employee 
is, “What is my job going to be— 
Will I like it—Can I do it?” The 
signal is that we should begin job 
training as early as possible. We 
can over-do the explanations on 
company operations, company pol- 
icy and employee benefits, etc., right 
at the outset. But new people do 
have a general curiosity about the 
setup of the office, the people work- 
ing in it, the nature of the business, 
etc. To take care of their unasked 
questions properly calls for some 
careful thinking about how to organ- 
ize the first two or three days of an 
employee’s career. It calls for weav- 
ing into the job training the general 
information that the employee wants. 
It calls for doing such things as sup- 





plying a list of the names of the 
people in the unit, or, better yet, a 
desk layout with the names on it, to 
help the new person get acquainted. 
Or having people in the unit write 
their names on cards and put them 
on their desks, if the organization 
does not use name plates. And it 
also calls for thinking through rather 
carefully what sort of questions new 
employees have when they come to 
work in an office. A lot of ideas can 
be gotten from present people. Then 
a little course built to be given at 
intervals during the first few days 
that is designed to answer these 
questions. 

The second basic principle is, the 
supervisor should take part in the 
actual job training. All too often 
the supervisor will shove off the en- 
tire training on someone else, and 
take no part in it other than perhaps 
handling a few introductions at the 
beginning. This is, I think, a serious 
mistake. The supervisor misses out 
on a wonderful opportunity to build 
good relationships with the new em- 
ployee right from the start. But 
there’s more to it than that. Unless 
the supervisor does take active part 
in the training, it is all too likely that 
the new employee will get some quite 
different slants than the supervisor 
would like about how the job should 
be done. Perhaps, too, the new per- 
son will miss out on some content 
of the training that the supervisor 
would want to make sure is included. 


Argument Not Tenable 


The usual argument advanced by 
the supervisor is that the people ac- 
tually doing the work know it better 
than he or she does. Therefore, they 
should do the training. This is un- 
tenable. The reasoning assumes that 
knowledge of the job is equivalent 
to ability to pass it along to someone 
else. That is not so. And if the 
supervisor really doesn’t know 
enough about how the work is done 
to be able to instruct a new em- 
ployee, someone should be asking 
questions. Supervisors are supposed 
to control the operations for which 
they are responsible. How are you 
going to control if you don’t even 
know the fundamentals ? 

There is no doubt that supervisors 
do have many responsibilities. Some 
of them probably cannot handle 
completely the training of all new 
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For your free book 
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sides. Made of stainless steel, it is handsome, Matid be 
compact, and light weight. Offers hundreds Charles E. Jones & Assoc. 
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employees—especially if turnover is 
rather high. But I submit that they 





should definitely plan to take some 
part in the training—certainly the 
opening phases and probably the 
concluding phases. And they should 
definitely see to it that they spend 
some time each day with the new 
employee during the first week or 
two on the job. 


Others Too 


So far all of my emphasis has been 
on the introduction and training of 
new employees. Much the same ap- 
proach applies to the training of 
people moving up to better jobs, or 
moving from one office to another. 

The third principle is that there 
must be written training plans. I 
know of no other way to keep from 
losing content of jobs, over a period 
of time. Manuals are useful—when 
consulted. But you seldom can get all 
of the content of training into a man- 
ual. Some of it has to be passed on 
from person to person. There al- 
ways seems to be a little erosion as 
person succeeds person on the job, if 
we leave the training plan entirely. 
up to memory. It is possible to run 
right out of “know-how.” Then you 
have to go borrow some knowledge 
from somewhere else. 

Now, it’s true that it is a tough 
job to get training plans down in 
writing, and it’s just as hard to keep 
these plans up to date. But there 
isn’t any other way I know of by 
which it can truly be said that the 
training situation is controlled un- 
less adequate indication of the con- 
tent of training is recorded on paper. 
These training plans don’t have to 
be elaborate; but if they are too 
sketchy, they are not much better 
than nothing at all. 

This matter of having training 
plans in writing ties in with my key 
principle—that the training of cler- 
ical employees—and all other em- 
ployees too—should be done only by 
a “qualified trainer.”, I mean some- 
one who has received specific in- 

struction in techniques of training 
and who has been “checked out” in 
actual operations to see that he can 
apply these techniques. 

All too often the training of a new 
clerical worker is automatically 
turned over to the person she is re- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Yes, “BETTER PAPERS ARE 
MADE WITH COTTON FIBER" 
And WESTON BOND proves it 


Because it is made better with cotton fiber, WESTON 
BOND has all the beauty of finish, all the impressive- 
ness and character you look for in a letterhead paper. 
Against the sparkling brightness and uniform texture 
of WESTON BOND, typing looks neater, cleaner... 
letters look more inviting, easier to read. See for your- 
self the difference cotton fiber can make. Ask your 
printer to use WESTON BOND on your next lot of 
letterheads. 

WESTON BOND is available through your favorite 
printer in white, colors, white opaque, white litho 
finish and envelopes to match with instant sealing flap 
gum. Write for a sample book. Address Dept. BE. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WESTON BOND 


Cotton Fiber Quality Letterhead Paper 























FILE POCKET 


THE ANNOYING PROBLEM of loose 
papers falling out of hanging file 
folders is said to have been solved 
by The Daco Card & Index Com- 
pany. The Duofold “Plas-Tab” 
hanging file pocket has expanding 
side and bottom gussets which keep 
a large number of loose papers in 
place and protect them from loss and 
damage. An additional feature is the 
patented heavyweight plastic tab for 
which all standard plain and printed 
inserts are available. Since the metal 
rods slide through the tab, it be- 
comes an integral part of the file 
pocket and can be easily removed or 
adjusted. 

The pockets are available in both 
letter and legal sizes to fit all hang- 
ing files. 


PUNCHED CARD ANNUAL 


THE LATEST ISSUE, VOLUME FIVE, of 
The Punched Card Annual of ma- 
chine accounting and data process- 
ing, is divided into two sections— 
management and applications. Four 
volumes were previously published, 
all of which provide a wide variety of 
material on accounting reports and 
statistical data concerning sales, pro- 
duction, inventory, personnel and 
other operations. Each volume con- 
tains more than two hundred pages 
and the five are completely cross- 
indexed and include more than five 
hundred articles. 

The annual is published by The 
Punched Card, 836 Maccabees 
Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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LARGEST COMPUTING 
SYSTEM 


THE INSTALLATION of what will be 
the largest electronic computing 
system in the world when com- 
pleted, has been announced by the 
Travelers Insurance Companies. 
Scheduled for completion by early 
next year, this will be the first in- 
stallation of a Bizmac business sys- 
tem, which was developed by the 
Radio Corporation of America, by 
an insurance company and only the 
third such installation anywhere. 
The first system was purchased by 
the U. S. Army and the second by 
a large mid-west department store. 

The Bizmac machine can add, 
subtract, or compare 2,000 five-digit 
numbers, and perform 200 five-digit 
multiplications in one second. A 
total of 10,000 digits can be fed into 
the computer every second. One 
10% inch reel magnetic tape holds 
the equivalent of 25,000 ‘punched 
cards. 

The company has stated, through 
various officials : 
“The advent of a full scale automa- 
tion program for The Travelers re- 
flects our commitment to the elec- 
tronics age ond our realization that 
the scope of our operations demands 
greater technological efficiency. . . . 
If we are to make full use of the vast 
body of statistical information at our 
disposal we must be able to assemble 
it, digest it, code it and store it. 
Only a modern big computer can do 
this job adequately. 
“In a sense, Bizmac marks the 
beginning of a new era. We will 
have to adjust to it gradually. to 
avoid confusion or disruption of our 
operations. But it is only a begin- 
ning. 
“No machine can ever take the 
place of the people who give an or- 
ganization its character, its power 
to succeed, and its vision to create. 
[Furthermore] “We will actively 
solicit our employees who are in- 
terested and qualified to fill the many 
new positions which Bizmac will re- 
quire. 
“It has not been decided where 
the installation of the Bizmac system 
will be made, but it is expected to 
require between 25,000 and 30,000 
square feet of space. The system 
will immediately be put to work on 
life and accident premium notice 





writing and will rapidly be adapted 
to a multitude of projects relating 
to all lines of insurance.” 

The companies will begin using 
Bizmac even before installation is 
made at the Hartford office, starting 
in late summer at RCA’s Camden 
plant where computations will be 
made involving group claim statis- 
tics. 


PAPER DISPENSER 


AN ELECTRIC, AUTOMATIC paper dis- 
penser to be used in connection with 
photocopy machines is being per- 
fected by The American Photocopy 
Equipment Company. Called the 


Apeco Eject-O-Matic, it protects i 
photocopy paper from light exposure fi 


and automatically ejects one sheet 
of paper at a time with just a touch 
of the ejector bar. When two differ- 
ent sizes are in constant use, the dis- 
penser is engineered so the units can 
be stacked one on top of the other. 
Features claimed are an easy loading 
principle, simple adjustments to hold 
one hundred sheets of any one of six 
standard paper sizes from 514” x 
8Y4” to 8%” x 14”, and speed, quiet 
and efficiency of operation. It op- 
erates on 110 volt AC, is 16” long x 
101%” wide x 3” high, is easily port- 
able and is handsomely styled in high 
impact polystyrene. 





DATICS 


THE DATICS CORPORATION has been 
organized to offer services connected 


with large-scale computing, data 


processing, data reduction, consult- 
ing, and research and development 
in related areas. The company, 
located in the Rowan Building at 
6000 Camp Bowie Boulevard, Fort 
Worth, Texas, has placed its per- 
sonnel and equipment at the disposal 
of science and industry on a contract 
basis to solve a wide variety of prob- 
lems. 
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Is this how they act on your form letters? 


Give them the “Hand Typed” look 
that makes them look important! 


Why send out form letters that look like handbills? 
Robotyper will give them all the warmth and appeal of 
a personally dictated letter . . for as little as a penny 
a page! 

And it’s astoundingly fast! Robotyper works some- 
thing like a player piano. . . except it operates an elec- 
tric typewriter. It automatically turns out 4 to 16 times 
more typing than any human can! 


Want to personalize your letters? Robotyper stops at 
any selected point. Lets you type in dates, names or 






Products of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


figures. If one Robotyper isn’t enough, you can hook up 
two, three, or even four together. One typist can easily 
operate them all. 


Robotyper can also be used to compose and type 
routine business letters. Simply make up a list of stan- 
dard paragraphs covering most usual situations. Check 
off the proper paragraphs for any given letter. Robo- 
typer does the rest. 


And it’s all so easy! Any typist who can push a button 
can operate a Robotyper. It takes only minutes a day 
from her regular work. 


If you send out form letters, reports or bulletins, you 
should learn how Robotyper can improve their looks, 
and save money doing it. 


send for free booklet 
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» s Royal Typewriter Company 
Westchester Avenue, Portchester, N. Y. 
Please send me 6-page booklet on how Robo- 
typer can multiply our typing production. 
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“the desk pen you fill just twice a year” 















Always ready to write — The Esterbrook ‘444’ never 32 points— Only Esterbrook offers a complete choice 
runs dry because the spill-proof base holds 40 times more of points for every writing job. Travel and Travelers 
ink than any desk fountain pen. ..a six months’ supply. Cheque customers in American Express offices around 
And the capillary point fills imstantly every time you the world use Esterbrook “444” sets—precision-made to 
return it to socket . . . writes 500 words at a dip. write easily, neatly, with almost no pressure. 


The 


"444" 





Easy point replacement— At American Express 
every ‘‘444”’ set stays in constant working order. If a point 
is damaged, it can be replaced in a second for 60¢.* The 
pen is as good as new again. All in all, the “444” is 
the world’s most economical, nuisance-free desk set. 


Choose the right point for every 
writing job— from Esterbrook’s 32 
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Clerical Employees—from page 7! 


placing. Sometimes that’s all right. 
But many times it’s the worst possi- 
ble way to handle the training—es- 


| pecially when the trainer is about to 
leave the employ of the company. 
_What motivation has this trainer to 
'do a good job of training her suc- 
cessor. She has no responsibility for 
‘the results of training. Let’s sup- 
pose, though, that she really does 
want to do a good job. How on earth 


can we assume that she can do a 


' good job if she’s had no instruction 
| in techniques of training. Extensive 
' knowledge about a job does not im- 
_ ply the ability to teach it to someone 


else. Teaching is a skill that we have 
to learn. 

But we cannot possibly train 
everybody in the business of tech- 
niques of training. So the best way 
is to concentrate the carrying on of 
training in the supervisor and a few 
other key employees. In doing this 
though, people have to be recognized 
for their ability as trainers. Other- 
wise, they too will lack the necessary 
motivation—especially if the assign- 
ment as trainer means an extra 
workload, which it usually does. 
However, trying to be thoroughly 
practical, my company realized that 
our people are busy. They have a 
lot of work to handle and find it diffi- 
cult to allocate time in which to 
create the written training plans that 
we are after. 


Uniformity 


We try to have uniform opera- 
tions as much as possible. These op- 
erations are described in a set of 
clerical procedure manuals. So we 
have the basis for providing substan- 
tial help in preparing for job train- 
ing—if we organize these manuals 
in such a way that they can be easily 
used for teaching purposes. And 
that is what we are now trying to do. 
Weare in the process of revising our 
entire clerical procedure manual sys- 
tem to explain procedures in a step- 
by-step basis that’ lends itself to 
breaking the content down into 
learnable units. We are building 
into these manuals a series of train- 
ing plans that do this breakdown by 
learnable units. These plans also 
make suggestions about how to pre- 
sent the material, and some of the 
key points to stress. We print these 
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training plans on green pages so that 
they may easily be identified. They 
are placed throughout the manuals 
at appropriate locations. 

Now, we can only carry this proc- 
ess so far. Because of local differ- 
ences, uniformity of operations can 
only exist up to a point. We try to 
take this matter of help from the 
home office in preparation for train- 
ing as far as we can. But we realize 
that there will always be some addi- 
tional work to be done on the local 
scene. We believe, though, that with 
the substantial help being provided, 
we can expect to get this additional 
local preparation for clerical job 
training accomplished. 


In order to get our trainers 
trained, and to carry on the fol- 
low-up that will be necessary to get 
our basic training plans put to use, 
as well as get the additional written 
training plans covering local differ- 
ences, we have invested in training 
specialists. In all of our district of- 
fices we have established the position 
of training manager—a man who is 
responsible for the training program 
of the district, in a staff capacity. He 
is our “expert” on techniques of 
training. His main responsibility is 


-to help supervisors, and others, be- 


come effective trainers. He aids 
them in carrying on a complete and 
effective training program in their 
units. From the home office we sup- 
ply these training managers with 
special courses to help them with 
their assignments. So, through the 
district training managers working 
with the people who have been des- 
ignated as trainers, and helping them 
with their preparation, we have the 
means of getting coverage of our 
jobs by written training plans and 
an adequate number of qualified 
trainers. 


I will admit that complete cover- 
age in these two respects is an ideal. 
I don’t suppose we'll ever get every- 
body who does any training whatso- 
ever to be a qualified trainer. And 
1 don’t suppose that we will ever 
have an absolutely complete set of 
written plans covering all the clerical 
training done in the companies. But 
we do think it possible to get most of 
our jobs covered in these ways. We 
think that when we do get the maxi- 
mum coverage we will have pretty 
well licked our problems of clerical 
job training. 


PRESS-ON MASTER 


NEw, CLEAN to handle, addressing 
masters by Master Addresser Com- 
pany, have pressure sensitive backs 
for easy attachment to any ledger or 
record card. In use, the press-on 
master patches, as they are called, 
are typed with name and address or 
other repetitive data on the office 
typewriter. Tabbed on front or back 
of a record card, the typed data can 
be reprinted fifty to one hundred 
times over a period of years, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. Thus rec- 
ords and means for printing ad- 
dress can be combined in a single 
file. Prints are made in the desk 
size Model 60 Master Addresser 
which is arranged for adding a pre- 
vious balance as statements are ad- 
dressed. Time required is claimed to 
be cut to one third of that necessary 
for typing. An additional feature is 
a hinged paper flap covering the ad- 
dress area which prevents soiling of 
the hands in preparing or attaching 
the master. 








HANDWRITING-ON-THE 
WALL 


IN LINE WITH THE SHARP REVIVAL 
of interest in business calligraphy 
(the swirlingly beautiful penmanship 
that predated the typewriter as 
“standard business practice” by two 
centuries) Document House is offer- 
ing a folio of snow-parchment fac- 
similies of old calligraphy whose 
subject matter is not only nostalgic, 
but also closely woven into the his- 
tory of business and industry. Ready 
for framing, these six 10” x 14” sub- 
jects, dating back to 1736, will make 
a handsome and meaningful addition 
to any office. The precepts or prin- 
ciples covered include: Reputation, 
Wisdom, Honesty and the use of 
Prudence in Getting Riches. 
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jOFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTOR’ 


Cc + literatu d prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, eo poPeral rs le We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHIINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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and prices on the items checked. 
No. No. 
No. No. 
No. No. 
No, No. 
Other 
Firm Name 
Attention of 
Position 
Firm Address 
City 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
136. 
30. 
31. 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
139. 
36. 


Composing 
Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-filming 


Mimeograph Slip Sheet 


Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 


Stapling and Fastening 


mene ACCESSORIES 


| 0s. 
39. 
40. 
4l. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


8. Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
51. 
143. 
52. 
53. 
134. 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 


58. S 


59. 
60. 


PAPER 
119, 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
tools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 
ree 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 


al? GENERAL 
Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


cao TYPEWRITER 
holders 
s he 
86. Line laticsinar 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


- PREVENTION 
40, Burglary Alarms 

"7 Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door tock 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 
146. Sound Reproduction 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident “ ramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday ‘Card ds 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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Designed to meet the 
needs of business and 


Colum leolrcta Pc hakelearct me professional men and 


ici SZoyeatcieMny elem acreltt tact este) ac 
new $25,000 minimum 


life insurance, this new 


spec Pol Mmolmelia ary thas policy is available to 


both men and women, ages 
10 through 70. It has a 


Pabectacbeleccs Meh ae (hc) | 


is really “tops”! 


premium, a low 
guaranteed net cost, and 
is issued to both standard 


and substandard risks up 





to 500% mortality 


Table ‘‘P’’). It also offers a 





full range of settlement 
options. Family Income or 
level term riders may be 
added. AND there is 

no reduction in the 


commission scale. 


BG sl-Oe Ore) iS iaalolt-lammea t-lilelar-) 


Columbian National offers available men of managerial iste tne weet as com _— sie 
caliber UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES ... write to: ’ 

Fred S. Sibley, Vice President and Director of Sales, 

The Columbian National, 77 Franklin St., Boston 12, Mass. 
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LIFE WITH 
PROVIDENT 


THE 39 TOP MEN 


During 1956 Provident’s 39 leading ordinary life 
producers made a record which speaks for itself: 


e Paid for over $39,000,000. 


e Averaged 93 cases per man. 


e With an average size policy of $10,920. 


The number of cases per man is one of the significant 


records. We're proud of these men and all the other 


fine producers who helped to make 1956 a record 


production year. 


DENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 





HOME OFFICE: 6TH and ROBINSON 
Oo K tL AH OM A ey 
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INSURANCE 





Toa pleasing extent, Home 

State Life policyowners are able 

to fashion their futures. With 
stitch-in-time selections from our 
complete line of life contracts, they 
can insure college educations for their 
children . . . protect the family home . . . 
arrange for retirement in comfort .. . 
and otherwise fabricate for themselves 
a peace of mind and independence 

to be had in no other way. 


COMPANY 


=. . 7 


Agent Program—from page 27 


in order that earliest possible matu- 
rity may also be achieved in the busi- 
ness. 

In administering the training units 
in the Agent Development Program, 
the objective is to give the agent a 
reasonable degree of mastery in each 
training area before he undertakes 
a new assignment. Mastery in- 
cludes the knowledge, ability and 
willingness to use the newly acquired 
information. This takes time. Thus, 
twelve months might well be con- 
sidered as “par for the course” in 
completing the sixteen training units 
in the program. 

Fifthly, individuals have varying de- 
grees of receptivity and they should 
be treated accordingly. 

It cannot be assumed that all 
agents need the same training at the 
same time. Different men have dif- 
ferent capacities for learning—vary- 
ing needs for training, depending on 
their abilities, their markets and 
many other factors. 

Individuals may approach a com- 
posite market initially, a special- 
ized market initially, or a very ele- 
mentary market. The type of train- 
ing required to assist each individual 
to accomplish his field work, there- 
fore, will vary. 

As one manager recently stated: 
“Placing a man in an_ inflexible 
training program is like compelling 
him to wear a standard-size suit. It 
just won’t fit. It is often necessary 
to tailor the suit to fit the man.” 

But, it is easier and more effective 
to give the individualized attention 
within the framework of a standard- 
ized training process than in a train- 
ing procedure on a “catch as catch 

can” basis. 

In connection with the need for 
flexibility in a training program, it 
seems obvious that agents can be 
expected to assimilate and use only 
a limited amount of the ideas they 


are exposed to initially. Therefore, ° 


there should be some way to go back 
over these ideas so that they can 
become a part of his procedure, The 
program should not only be flexible, 
but should be designed so that seg- 
ments of the program can be used 
intelligently in retraining an agent 
on fundamentals. 

The sixth objective deals with the 
needed integration of all the training 
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materials. The tools used in train- 
ing the new man usually include 
study courses, sales materials, visual 
aids, work organization and planning 
tools. If each of these items is 
treated as an entity in itself rather 
than integrated into an over-all pro- 
gram, some worth-while material is 
often slighted or overlooked com- 
pletely. The result: an unorganized 
training procedure. 

And, the seventh and last principle 
is that of teaching agents to think 
ior themselves. Often the process 
of completing questions on study 
materials involves merely copying 
certain points from the pages of the 
text. 


Incomplete Result 


Interpreting, analyzing and mak- 
ing realistic plans for the use of 
material are not required, because 
the training projects and question- 
naires were not designed with the 
problems and objectives of adult 
training in mind. In many cases the 
objective has been merely to design 
something that insures that the 
material has been read. 

Rather, the training process 


should be concentrated on teaching |- 


the agent how to think for himself— 
how to convert the raw materials 
of prospecting situations and life 
insurance into an effective sales 
interview. 

The complete agent development 
program consist of three sections: 


(1) Sixteen agent textbooks ; 

(2) Agent Development Workbook 
for use with these texts; 

(3) The Trainer’s Guide. 

The text material for the agent 
consists of selected LIAMA publica- 
tions in the four areas of the agent’s 
job: 

Developing life insurance knowledge 
and concepts. 

Developing prospecting and market- 
ing skills, 

Developing skill in self-management. 
Developing selling skills. 

Nine textbooks are provided in 
this last area, including a new publi- 
cation on social security, and a newly 
prepared special outline of the sali- 
ent features of government life in- 
surance and veterans’ benefits. 


(Continued on the next page} 
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You, with an eye to the 
future, should know we 
handle life insurance at 
competitive rates... 
over a billion dollars 
worth, in fact. 


But more important 
...we maintain life and 
flexibility in our busi- 
ness relationships — 
always attuned to the 
needs of our agents 
and brokers. 


So it’s a billion today 
...and two billion 
tomorrow ... a goal 
made easy by insur- 
ance men who sell, 
with pride, the old- 
est legal reserve 
stock life company 
in America. 





BILLION 
DOLLARS 


of life insurance in force 


...and growing stronger 
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Agent Program—Continued 


In this course major importance 
is placed on the Agent Development 
Workbook, rather than the texts. 
This workbook is a large loose-leaf 
binder containing materials designed 
to develop the “follow-through” by 
assisting and guiding the agent in 
making practical day-by-day appli- 
cation of the principles and proce- 
dures set forth in the text—empha- 
sizing the development of skills and 
habits. Contents of the workbook 
include : 

Training Units—for each of the 
sixteen publications. Each training 
unit provides : 


Objectives of the unit—To clearly 
state what the agent is shooting for 
in this training unit. 

Questions related to the material 
to be mastered—To assist the agent 
in crystallizing definite conclusions 
of his own about specific functions 
of his job, and to assist him in “pin- 
pointing” the important information 
and concepts in the text. 

Space for noting related company 
material to study with the unit—So 


that company sales talks, prospect- 


ing talks, visual aids, direct mail, 


proposal forms can be integrated into 
each training unit if desired. 

A number of action projects—To 
help the agent go beyond the limita- 
tions of the text. To aid him in get- 
ting started using his knowledge. 
it is here that he receives the “pay- 
off” in developing his own plans and 
skills through action. 
Work Books—Report 
Training Materials. 

An Activity Schedule—a yearly plan 
sheet for organizing all training 
activities—both office and field train- 
ing. 

Mastering Your Ratebook—a work- 
book consisting of fifteen ratebook 
exercises and a complete glossary 
of life insurance terms. These exer- 
cises develop product knowledge and 
are used throughout the year’s pro- 
gram. This new publication helps 
the agent acquire working knowl- 
edge of company rules, regulations, 
policy plans, and procedures. 
Weekly Sales Planner—LIAMA’s 
new tool designed for weekly plan- 
ning and recording of sales activity 
(thirteen copies). 


Forms— 











There are Unlimited Opportunities 
For Progressive Salesmen at... 


Postat Lire 


... a Company On the Move! 


. - . with complete, modern lines 
of Life, Accident, Sickness and 
Hospitalization. 











WRITE TODAY TO: 
HALE W. LENTZ, 


C. M. MITCHELL, 


Vice President & Director of Agencies 


Vice President & Superintendent of Agents 











612 West 47th St. 





POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY INSURANCE Co. 


R. L. WHEELOCK, President 


Kansas City, Me. 








My Monthly Prospecting Plans and 
Results—newly developed prospect- 


_ing work sheet used in building a pro- 


spective system. This device simpli- 
fies the daily task of planning calls, 
thus saving the agent time. It is an 
excellent supervision tool because 
both the trainer and the salesman 
can tell at a glance if enough new 
names are being secured (six 
copies ). 

Looking Ahead planbook—a tool for 
organizing and recording activities 
and results for the year. 

Persistency Rater—This tool for 
measuring persistency at the time 
of sale is included to give the agent 
the quality concept early in his 
career. 


Trainer's Guide 


The last item in the program, and 
one of the most important, is the 
Trainer’s Guide. These materials 
provide a complete guide for the 
trainer in what to cover, how and 
when to cover it and how to follow 
through. This large loose-leaf 
binder contains : 

A copy of each training unit used 
by the agent. 

Trainer’s memorandum on_ each 
training unit. These memos include: 
A listing of trainer’s objectives. 
Discussion questions for training 
session. 

Supervision check list for joint 
work and office coaching job, for 
evaluating the agent’s ability to use 
the information in this training unit. 

Two textbooks are included for 
the trainer to study and use as a 
reference in administering the pro- 
gram. These two books are: 

The Trainer's Manual—the basic 
LIAMA text on training principles 
and procedure. 

Supervision for Success—one of the 
newest publications which explains 
a specific supervision program that 
is generally applicable, and describes 


the use of supervision tools included - 


in the Agent Development Program. 

In addition to the Trainer’s Man- 
ual and trainer’s texts, there are a 
number of supervision and training 
tools included in the Trainer’s Guide 
and explained in the text Supervision 
for Success. These items represent 
a number of newly developed de- 
vices and procedures. For example: 
The Traindex—which is an index to 
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the agent’s effectiveness of perform- 
ance in each of the main areas of 
his job. It simplifies the planning 
of future training activity (two 
copies—used once a quarter or two 
times a year). 

Sales Method Index-Continuous 
Record—which is an instrument for 
analyzing prospecting and selling 
weaknesses and strengths of an 
agent; using simplified recording 
procedures, and providing informa- 
tion for intensive and continuous 
supervision. 

Interview Evaluation Form—a 
newly developed and very brief form 
for the trainer to evaluate an agent’s 
performance in the sales interview 
and joint calls, in the clinic or train- 
ing session (six copies). 

From the description of what is 
included in the Agent Development 
Program, it is apparent that several 
years were required to complete the 
finished product. It does not repre- 
sent a duplication of existing train- 
ing courses, nor provide for robot 
trainers. It will possibly meet resist- 
ance from managers who want to 
shoot from the hip, or from the 
manager who has no desire to get 
on top of his job. 


Because it require some study, it . 


requires some doing on the trainer’s 
part. These are not negatives, but 
rather positive values. There is 
not a “quickie” or easy way to de- 
velop men. However, there are pro- 
cedures and principles that make 
the results more certain. 

The Agent Development Program 
can be adopted with considerable 
ease. The whole program is ex- 
tremely flexible. It does not require 
that steps be taken in 1-2-3-4 order ; 
it can be individualized for any 
company. 

Obviously, it is not a foolproof 
system of training and supervision. 
The key will always be how the 
trainer uses the program. But this 
program will make his job more 
specific by providing him with an 
organized “track to run on” in 
developing agents. 

Education and training in the 
life insurance business never ceases. 
The business, the market, the climate 
for sales, the agents and their super- 
vising field management are con- 
stantly changing. In the light of 
this, a final training principle, and 
perhaps one of the most important, 
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Know-how in Insurance 
Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
the industry, a knowledge acquired only with longexperience. 

Tue First Boston Corporation, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 
issues. 


Officials of insurance companies contemplating 
Jinancing programs are invited to consult with us. 





The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


PirTsBURGH 
CLEVELAND 


0 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
San FRANCISCO 


Boston 


Securities or THE Unirep States GOVERNMENT AND ITS INSTRUMENTALITIBS 
Strate, Municipat AND ReveNnve SEcuRITIES 
Bonps, PREFERRED AND Common Stocks OF 
InpustriaL, Pusiic Uritirry anp RaiLroap Corporations 
Bank anv Insurance Company Stocks Bankers’ ACCEPTANCES 
Securities of THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Canapian Bonps 


Underwriter + 








Distributor 


Foreicn Do.ttar Bonps 


Dealer 














is that management in its responsi- 
bility for education and training is 
never static, but always dynamic in 
manner, approach, and treatment. 


DOUBLES PRODUCTION 


The program gave us an organ- 
ized, set procedure for a general 
agent to follow—it tells him what 
to do and how best to do it. It gave 
us the answer for providing con- 
tinuous and intelligent supervision 
for the new man in the field. Even 
though our Agent Development 
Program has been in operation for 
only a few months, we are already 
able to see beneficial results and 
as our general agents and agents 
become better acquainted with the 
procedures, we are sure to be pleased. 
We expect to more than double our 
production. 

Peyton I. Lingle, agency vice 
president, Southern Life of Georgia 


COMPLETE YET FLEXIBLE 


We have been looking for a plan 
complete enough to cover all phases 
of agency training and supervision, 
and yet be flexible enough to take 
the individual likes and dislikes and 
the individual personalities of our 
managers and new agents into con- 
sideration. The Agent Develop- 
ment Program does just this. One 
of its finest features is that it works 
so well with a company’s present 
training program. We regard the 
plan as a means of pointing the way 
for a man who wishes to enter into 
a constructive program of self-im- 
provement. We know it will develop 
more and better agents out of what 
otherwise might be marginal pro- 
ducers. 

W. J. Hamrick, CLU, agency vice 
president, Gulf Life Insurance 
Company 

(Continued on the next page) 
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TIME ECONOMIZER 


All of our general agents and 
assistants were greatly impressed 
by the Agent Development Program 
and most expressed considerable 
enthusiasm. Many who complain 
about the time required for training 
and yet try to do a good job had 
visions of the well-organized rou- 
tine becoming a time economizer and 
were pleased with the prospect. 
Manual operation of the machinery 
of the program alone would go a 
long way toward “training the 
trainer,” a need that has long been 
felt in those companies who must 
rely chiefly upon the general agent 
to get the job done. Reports we are 
getting, while being varied, are very 
favorable. It is too soon to draw con- 
clusions but there is no doubt how- 
ever, that the field as a whole is 
greatly pleased with the change and 
we are hopeful for a much improved 
training structure among our agen- 


cies as the program gains momen- 
tum, 

H. W. Fouts, director of training, 
Bankers of Nebraska 


BEST FOR SMALL COMPANY 


I think the Agent Development 
Program is by far the best and most 
comprehensive material for objec- 
tive field training which is available 
to a life company of small to moder- 
ate size. When I studied the pro- 
gram, I was sure that theoretical 
education had been subordinated to 
practical development. The orderly 
process toward full development of 
the individual agent was crystal 
clear. For the first time, to my 
knowledge, training and supervision 
are properly tied together, as they 
have never been before in a formal, 
printed training procedure. I really 
expect quite a lot from the program 
in that it will better both recruiters 
and trainers. 

Charles H. Heyl, vice president & 
director of agencies, Bankers of 
Nebraska 


ADAPTS TO CURRENT SETUPS 


Already having a rather extensive 
training and education program of 
our own, we were faced with the 
project of weaving the Agent De- 
velopment Program into the different 
courses now offered. We found that 
it provided a bridge between knowl- 
edge and training. The manager 
as a field trainer is given a program 
that can be knit into the individual 
agency plan. It is too early as yet 
to give a definite answer as to the 
effectiveness of this over-all pro- 
gram. However, judging from the 
reaction of our managers to date, 
there is no question but what a great 
contribution has been made to our 
entire field force, sales managers and 
salesmen alike. 

Don A. Gorsline, asst. supervisor, 
unit mgr. training, Equitable Society 
of U.S. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Shackelford prepared this ma- 
terial while he was senior consultant 
with the LIAMA. He has since left 
the Association and at present is asso- 
ciate agency director of the Lamar Life 
Insurance Company. 
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-balanced company is, we believe, a company 


. whose financial position is strong 


. whose geographical market em- 
braces a balance of metropolitan, 
town and rural areas 


contracts include all 
coverages ... 


. . whose contributions to its industry 
have been recognized as outstanding 


. . whose growth has been steady and 


. whose size is sufficiently large to 
assure confidence and prestige 

. whose management, 
has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder 


. whose reputation as a friendly com- 
pany has been consistently upheld 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUS 
PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 
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Annuity Values—from page 24 


The variable annuity provides the 
annuitant with lifetime income pay- 
ments of a varying number of dol- 
lars fluctuating in accordance with 
investment results. The assets be- 
hind the variable annuity are in- 
vested principally in fluctuating dol- 
lar investments such as common 
stocks and other equities. The value 
of these assets at the time of dis- 
bursement and the income they pro- 
duce determine the number of dollars 
the annuitant receives in each income 
period. Apart from the equity prin- 
ciple of investment, the variable an- 
nuity contains the same feature of 
the conventional annuity: the sys- 
tematic liquidation of capital over 
the lifetime of the annuitant. 


The purchaser of the variable an- 
nuity buys units and not dollars 
when he pays his fixed annual pre- 
mium. Each unit represents a share 
in the equity fund and its value is 
determined by the market prices of 
the securities held in the fund. The 
value of the unit naturally will 
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fluctuate with the market. For ex- 
ample, during the first three years 
of the operation of the College Re- 
tirement Equities Fund the value of 
the unit fluctuated between $9.59 
and $14.85. The number of units 
purchased by each premium deposit 
naturally depends upon the current 
value of the unit. If the deposit is 
$50 and the unit value is $10, the 
premium will purchase five units. 
If the value of the unit goes down, 
more units are purchased and if the 
value increases fewer units are pur- 
chased. Dividends on the stocks are 
used during the accumulation period 
to buy additional units for the an- 
nuitant. 

Suppose that by the time the an- 
nuitant reaches retirement age he 
has accumulated three hundred units. 
The liquidation of these units will 
be based on the annuity principle. 
For example, according to the 
mortality tables the annuitant might 
be given an annuity of twenty-five 
units a year. The dollar value of 
these twenty-five units will vary year 
to year and will depend upon the 
fluctuations in both the value of the 


TRAINING to advance into management — Field 
Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and 
supported — all mew men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospital benefits. 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President 
Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 
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assets in the equity fund and the 
income from these assets. 

The Prudential Life Insurance 
Company of America, a leading ad- 
vocate of the variable annuity, has 
this to say on the subject of the 
basic desirability of the variable an- 
nuity : 

(1) the fixed dollar annuity is no 
longer considered fully adequate as 
a sole means of providing a lifetime 
income after retirement ; 

(2) the difficulty is not with the 
annuity principle but with the ina- 
bility of the fixed dollar annuity to 
reflect to any extent the changes in 
the purchasing power of the dollar; 
(3) a real public demand exists for 
an annuity which would have a 
reasonable chance of reflecting 
changes in purchasing power; and 
(4) the variable annuity is the best 
approach yet developed for meeting 
this demand. 

The variable annuity principle as- 
sumes that stock prices and the cost 
of living will move in the same direc- 
tion, thus giving the annuitant a 
fairly stable amount of purchasing 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Annuity Values—Continued 


power over a period of time. Eco- 
nomic studies, however, indicate that 
changes in the value of common 
stocks and changes in the cost of 
living are not perfectly correlated.® 

The stock market is much more 
volatile than price levels are, and 
often a serious time lag in adjust- 
ments occurs. Factors other than 
inflation and deflation affect stock 
prices. Studies have also indicated 
that investment companies whose 
operations resemble variable annu- 
ities rather closely have not, histori- 
cally, performed as well as the gen- 
eral market.? Therefore, even the 
most avid promoters of the variable 
annuity warn against committing all 
savings for retirement to variable 
annuities. 


Opposition 


Those who oppose the writing of 
variable annuities by life insurance 
companies argue as follows: 

(1) The variable annuity is not a 
scientific and foolproof way of main- 
taining a continuous and constant 
purchasing power and to offer it as 
such would result in disappointed 
policyholders and open the life in- 
surance business to serious criticism. 
The variable annuity is being pro- 
posed in the middle 1950’s after 
more than fifteen years of war-in- 
spired rising prices and expanding 
economic activity. Acceptance of 
the variable annuity might lead life 
insurance companies 
their fight against inflation and to 
give up the idea of the dollar guaran- 
tee as the fundamental principle of 


to abandon’ 





life insurance. Protection against in- 
flation is best had by eliminating the 
causes of inflation rather than by 
treating its symptoms. 

(2) For economic and psychological 
reasons, the dollar-averaging theory, 
which is supposed to reduce the 
stock market risks involved in the 
variable annuity, will not work. In 
depressions, when the market pre- 
sumably is low and falling, people 
not only might be unable to keep 
up payments, but many of those who 
could pay might lose confidence in 
the face of falling stock prices and 
discontinue their payments. 

(3) Users of life insurance and 
annuities are not prepared psycho- 
logically or financially to assume the 
risks of equity investments. The 
variable annuity lends itself to un- 
due saies pressures and exaggerated 
claims. There would undoubtedly be 
some adverse fluctuation in the in- 
come received annually under a vari- 
able annuity and if the annuitant 
does not understand clearly the 
nature of his contract, any reduc- 
tion in payments may cause him to 
be critical of his life insurance com- 
pany. 

The departure from fixed dollar 
guarantees coupled with the possibil- 
ity of serious loss of principal might 
cause some people to question the 
performance of life insurance com- 
panies. The companies have always 
been identified with certainty in dol- 
lar income, which certainty the pub- 
lic, rightly or wrongly, has learned 
to consider as absolute security. A 
drop in dollar income, regardless of 
a corresponding drop in the cost of 
living, is viewed as a real loss by a 
large segment of the public. A large 






part of the cost of living of retired 
people is fixed and cannot be exposed 
to the fluctuating dollar income. 
(4) The variable annuity is a device 
solely for the promotion of the sale 
of stocks and a way for the life in. 
surance companies to get into the 
securities business. Variable annui- 
ties are not really annuities but 
shares in open-end investment com- 
panies. Through such purchase of 
common stocks, life insurance com- 
panies will become owners as well 
as creditors of leading business 
corporations. They may thus be ex- 
posed to criticism and attacks sug- 
gesting that American business is 
subject to an undesirable concentra- 
tion of control in the hands of the 
large life insurance companies. 

In addition, the sale of variable 
annuities by life insurance compa- 
nies will invite what the companies 
consider unwanted Federal regula- 
tion. Concentration of economic 
power, manipulations of equity in- 
terests, and the use of life insurance 
funds in speculative operations are 
open invitations to Federal control. 


Not to be Ignored 


A number of these arguments are 
significant and cannot be ignored. 
Variable annuities are not foolproof: 
there is real danger that the dollar- 
averaging process might break down, 
some people who should not pur- 
chase variable annuities might be 
oversold on them, and life insurance 
companies could become involved in 
the concentration of economic power. 
But these objections can be elimi- 
nated by proper management and 
sale of variable annuities. This 
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STANDARD AGENTS BETTER ARMED! 


Our agents are equipped with the most competitive life 
insurance plans, and they have what others are only talking 
about in retirement equity accumulation programs. If you're 
interested in learning more about REAP and our competitive 


line of insurance plans, then write me immediately. 


A. g. Noe, Agency Superintendent 
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We Are Looking for a 
TOP LIFE INSURANCE EXECUTIVE 


DON’T READ THIS 


if you’re satisfied and have 
unlimited opportunity 


Newly formed life insurance company, capital 
and surplus $700,000.00, annual net income $80, 
000.00, desires to employ capable, experienced 
life insurance chief executive with proven ability 
in selecting, training and managing salesmen, to 
take complete charge of company operation and 
development. Top salary and bonus. This com- 
pany is owned by the stockholders of a large, 
successful commercial business, operating state- 
wide in Texas since 1874. Operating head- 
quarters can be in either Dallas, Houston or San 
Antonio. Capital stock will be available for a 
generous employee profit sharing and retirement 


If you do need room to grow and feel you would like a ground 
floor opportunity with a progressive, expanding medium size 
company, let us tell you our story. 


. Choice general agency opportunities in * ‘The Provident 
States 


Top contracts 

Liberal financing plans 

Vested renewals 

Complete portfolio . . . life, A&H, annuities, pension trust 
Highly competitive rate book . . . many ‘‘speciais'’ 
Retirement plan, group life, hospitalization 

Personalized service 

Excelient home office cooperation 

The right spot for you 


Write in strict confidence to 


Life 


* "The Provident States" 





JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


THE PROVIDENT 


Insurance Company 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


LIFE « ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITALIZATION 
ANNUITIES © PENSION TRUST 


Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, New Mexico 


plan. 








$100.00 REWARD will be paid for information 
leading to hiring of this manager. Write us about 
any friend who can fill this position. 














Replies confidential if requested 


WRITE RUSSELL C. HILL, PRESIDENT 
P.O. BOX 228, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 








writer, however, cannot get excited 
over the “fear” of Federal regula- 
tion, the possible adverse effects on 
the reputation of the life insurance 
industry, the abandonment of the 
fight against inflation (which has not 
been very successful anyway), or the 
questionable argument that variable 
annuities are not annuities but shares 
in open-end investment companies. 
In spite of the strong case that 
can be made against variable annui- 
ties, a number of sound arguments 
can be offered on their behalf. To 
this writer, the net balance appears 
to be in their favor. The case for 
variable annuities is based on the 
following points : 
(1) When a man plans a retirement 
income program he should be in- 
terested in assured purchasing 
power, not in fixed dollars. 
(2) The outlook is for continued in- 
flation so that a conventional annu- 
ity will not give assured purchasing 
power. The so-called absolute se- 
curity provided by conventional an- 
huities is a sham. The long-run risk 
of inflation losses are at least as real 
i as the long-run risks of the security 
market. The conventional annuity is 
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likely to be more variable than the 
variable annuity when measured in 
terms of purchasing power. 

(3) The variable annuity will pro- 
vide at least some safeguard against 
depreciating purchasing power. 
Common stocks have provided a 
good hedge against inflation in the 
past and are likely to do so in the 
future. The variable annuity is 
preferable to shares in investment 
companies since annuities make it 
possible for the average man, whose 
accumulated investments are not 
large enough to enable him to live 
after retirement solely on invest- 
ment income, to liquidate his capital 
under the annuity principle. In spite 
of the fact that the stock market and 
the cost of living do not move exactly 
together, the variable annuity un- 
doubtedly would keep the purchasing 
power of annuity income somewhat 
more closely related to long-term 
changes in the general price level 
than would be the case with fixed in- 
come annuities. 

(4) The variable annuity would en- 
able the annuitant to participate in 
the secular growth and increasing 
productivity of the country. Since 


both the pay-in and pay-out periods 
may extend over a long period of 
years, this can be an important con- 
sideration. 


(5) Funds invested exclusively in 
fixed-income obligations have little 
opportunity for gains to offset in- 
vestment losses. Equities, offering 
some chance for appreciation, could 
balance losses against gains. 


(6) Aside from the question of the 
possibility of appreciation, equity 
holdings should yield a higher annual 
income than fixed income invest- 
ments. Under normal market rela- 
tionships, dividend yields generally 
are higher than the interest yields 
from high-quality fixed-income obli- 
gations. Furthermore, improve- 
ments in technology and the reinvest- 
ment of corporate earnings provide 
a growth factor in equities which 
can lead to substantial increases in 
dividends over the years. 
There is no doubt 

(1) that the conventional annuity 
has increased in cost to such an 
extent as to make its attractiveness 


debatable and 
(Continued on the next page) 
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(2) that the purchasing power of 
the fixed dollar income of conven- 
tional annuities has suffered severe 
setbacks and continues to depreciate. 
The variable annuity offers some 
relief on both counts: 


(1) One of the principal causes of 
the increase in the cost of annuities 
has been the decline in interest earn- 
ings. Life insurance companies are 
earning only 3.24% on the admitted 
value of their assets (less on the 
market value). The greater freedom 
of investment which the variable an- 
nuity offers should allow life in- 
surance companies to improve their 
investment results appreciably. The 
attractiveness of the variable annu- 
ity does not rest entirely, therefore, 
on its function as an inflationary 
hedge. 


(2) Even though the various indexes 
selected to show the rough correla- 
tion between stock performance and 
the cost of living are open to ques- 
tion (like all indexes), there is no 
serious question that an annuity 
based on common stocks will, on the 
average, give a more nearly steady 
purchasing power than one based 
on fixed-value securities. 


Reflect Changes 


The fact that the variable annuity 
is no panacea for the problem of 
retirement planning is not a reason 
to let the idea die on the vine. The 
built-in inflationary bias® in our 
economy makes it necessary to seek 
methods of funding retirement bene- 
fits which in some way reflect 


1. Since the Internal Revenue Service con- 
siders $667 a return of seme and $116 as 
income, the yield on an immediate life annuity 
would appear to be only 1.16%. But as anyone 
familiar with “annuitized” capital liquidation 
knows, the dollar amount of interest payment is 
not the same each year as is assum in the 
Treasury formula. Periodic payments to annui- 
tants are composed of three elements: interest, 
principal, and survivorship benefits. The interest 
element is highest during the early period of 
liquidation before the principal is heavily de- 
pleted. Although the interest assumptions used 
by insurance companies in computing annuity 
rates range from 2% to 3% (closer to 2%), the 
formula rate does not measure the true effective 
rate of return on the principal involved. This 
rate is reduced by the use of a loaded mortality 
table and an expense allowance. While the re- 
turn is likely to be more than the 1.16% sug- 
gested by the Treasury artment, it is cer- 
tainly far from attractive. For example, based 
on the mortality, interest, and expense assump- 
tions used in the roy given here, a man 
35 would receive a life annuity of galy $36. 
a year for a $1,000 d it. 3.69% return 
includes Phan mem of principal, survivorship 
benefits, interest. This man could earn more 
by investing in a conservative income security 
and at the same time preserve his principal 
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“Just what I've always wanted to do. Retire 
and have my own cottage with blue shutters 
and no windows." 





changes in the cost of living. The 
variable annuity, intelligently used, 
accomplishes this job better than any 
other device yet developed. 


Not Good Argument 


Some economists see strains and 
stresses in the economy today which 
point to a decline. Of course a 
major depression is possible, al- 
though unlikely. Even so, the pos- 
sibility of a major depression is not 
a good argument against the variable 
annuity. The variable annuity is not 
a short-run speculative device but a 
long-run investment program. 
Short-run shifts in the economy are 
unimportant since retirement in- 
come planning is a long-range prob- 
lem—forty-seven years on the aver- 
age for a man now age 35. It is 
unrealistic to assume that prices will 
be stable throughout this period. The 
problem is to give the old-age plan- 


2. Lest one get the wrong impression, it should 
be pointed out that the extremes in the total 
number of years people live are not necessarily 
increasing, but more people are living to be old. 
As it is put sometimes, the branches of the tree 
are not getting any longer but the apples are 
staying up there longer. 


3. The expected 16% increase in longevity at 
age 65, male, over the next thirty years will in- 
crease the net cost (no allowance for expenses) 
of a single-premium retirement annuity just 
slightly more than 10%, using 2.5% interest 
assumptions. 


4. Especially with respect to annual-premium 
deferred annuities, a small increase in the in- 
terest rate will offset a larger decline in mortality 
rates. 


5 New York: Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America, 1952. 


6 See Greenough, op. cit. 


7 See {; Russell Nelson, “A Reconsideration 
of the Variable Annuity Thi »” Review of 
Insurance Studies, Vol. 3, No. 2 (Summer, 1956). 


8 The McCarran Act (March, 1945) contained 


ner some security no matter how the 
economy goes. 

Reference has been made in this 
article to the variable annuity if 
properly or intelligently used. No 
one should base his entire retire- 
ment program on the variable annu- 
ity. Dr. William C. Greenough after 
studying a large amount of historical 
data concludes that 
“a retirement plan [whereby con- 
tributions] are invested partly in 
debt obligations and partly in com- 
mon stocks .. . offers promise of 
supplying retirement income that is 
at once reasonably free from violent 
fluctuations in amount and from seri- 
ous depreciation through price level 
changes.” © A combination of con- 
ventional and variable annuities 
seems to be the safest approach to 
a secure retirement program. A good 
balance between the two can elimi- 
nate much of the speculation in plan- 
ning a retirement program. In 
achieving a balance, such influences 
as social security coverage, industrial 
pension rights, home ownership, and 
the like should be considered. The 
safest combination, however, is a 
matter of hindsight, not foresight. 
The current vogue is to recommend 
a 50-50 split between variable and 
conventional annuities. 

There is a definite need for vari- 
able annuities. Life insurance com- 
panies seem best equipped to offer 
them. If the insurance companies 
and others who oppose the variable 
annuity succeed in blocking enabling 
legislation in the major states, then 
some other financial institution 
should be allowed to write this form 
of insurance. The need is too great 
for the idea to be restricted to a few 
specialty companies in a few states. 


a declaration that the continued regulation and 
taxation of insurance by the states is in the 
public interest. However, the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly Legislation of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 
83rd Con , Second Session, 1955, stated: ‘‘To 
those individuals who abhor the thought of 
Federal interference with the business of insur- 
ance, who desire the continued regulation of the 
industry by the several states, the subcommittee 
has this final admonition: . . . this subcommittee 
will not forever accept ‘attempts’ at regulation 
as a substitute for regulation of the business of 
insurance by the States. The patience of the 
ederal Government with those who would abuse 
the goed apne of insurance may someday come 
to an end.” 


9 The bias consists of heavy defense expendi- 
tures, escalator wage clauses, budget deficits, 
parity prices, subsidies, cost-plus contracts, gov- 
ernment financing with bank credit, welfare pro- 
visions, and the octins in some high places t 
— prices and full employment are incom- 
patible. 


10 Op. cit., pp. 13-16. 
Reprinted from “Current Economic Comment 
~ suas by the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
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Are We That Hungry? 


LESTER O. SCHRIVER, 
Managing Director 
The National Association of 
Life Underwriters 


SHORT TIME AGO a very highly 
1 Beni executive officer of a 
very large and influential company 
organization stated that he believed 
the “relationship between the com- 
panies and the field forces had 
reached an all-time low.” If that be 
true (and I believe it is), it is time 
that we took our bearings and set 
our course by the stars that have 
guided us on our voyage for more 
than a century. 


Principles Do Not Change 


We are all aware that conditions 
and methods change with the years. 
Thousands of species have become 
extinct because they could not ad- 
just themselves to a changing envi- 
ronment. Adjustment to new con- 
ditions is essential and inevitable. 
But principles do not change, and 
the loss of mutual confidence will 
destroy the best hope on earth. 

Many field men have lost their 
way and their confidence in the ra- 
dical changes which have taken 
place in the field of group insurance. 
When group insurance was first in- 
stituted certain definitions were ac- 
cepted, a code and rules of procedure 
were adopted. It is no exaggeration 
to say that gradually these rules have 
now gone out the window, and at 
this moment I know of no rule of 
any kind or character that is bound 
to be respected by any company 
when the chips are down. There are 
no longer any limits; commissions 
may or may not be paid, and if paid 
they sometimes get into the strang- 
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est hands. Can any company ra- 
tionalize commissions getting into 
the hands of union racketeers? Did 
insurance men blush when a labor 
hoodlum before a Senate hearing 
testified that $17,000 of his income 
in a single year came from insurance 
commissions? Are we that hungry 
for business ? 

The fact that at least one state 
has introduced extra-territorial le- 
gislation and that two others have 
it under consideration is an indica- 
tion that the field forces are deeply 
concerned about the inroads that 
unrestricted group insurance is 
making on the legitimate market. 

Has any group-writing life insur- 
ance company asked the question, 
“What is happening to the ordinary 
agent’s market? Is the present trend 
good for the industry? The Agency 
System? In the public interest?” I 
don’t know the answer. But I ask 
the industry as a whole to think 
about it. 


Abuses Noted 


Regardless of what has been said 
about the merits or demerits of the 
Bank Loan Plan, it has been shame- 
fully abused by some very large pro- 
ducers. And here both some of our 
companies and some of our largest 
producers are equally guilty. If it is 
true, as alleged in a recent case, 
that a man earning $8,500 was sold 
a gold brick involving an annual pre- 
mium of $12,000 and persuaded to 
hock his present insurance to pay 
the premium on the argument that 
it would eventually pay for itself, 
hasn’t someone lost his way? What 
had become of the agent’s code of 
ethics? What had become of the 
company’s underwriting rules? 


Were not both company and agent 
equally guilty? That isn’t life insur- 
ance service. That is a legalized 
shell game. Are we that hungry for 
business? Is it good business? Are 
we selling our birthright for a mess 
of pottage? 

The industry is again being 
plagued by the spawning of some 
irresponsible stock-pushing enter- 
prises that call themselves insurance 
companies, but which have no 
thought of conducting a legitimate 
life insurance business. Some are 
flagrant tax-dodging schemes; 
others are interested merely in a fast 
buck for the promoters. 


Bureau Requested Help 


It is interesting that in some states 
we have been approached by the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau asking our help 
in curbing such enterprises. In fact, 
we were asked to appear at their na- 
tional convention to suggest ways 
and means of curbing these blue-sky 
schemes under the guise of life in- 
surance. Except in Texas,- there 
seems to be slight interest in this 
matter. But just as sure as night 
follows day, the whole industry will 
be judged by the operations of such 
outfits. And Federal control of our 
industry looms as a possible solu- 
tion to the problem. 


I could write a whole book on 
special policies. They range all the 
way from the president’s super- 
duper for executives only, which are 
cheaper by the dozen, to the old 
tontine gimmick which was repudi- 
ated a generation ago. I think the 
rash of subterfuge and out and out 
frauds are but symptoms of a dis- 
ease. The disease is Volumitis, and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Are We That Hungry?—Continued 


it is doing strange things to us. For 
one thing, it is causing us—all of 
us—to kid ourselves, and that is the 
most childish kind of self-deception. 

Life insurance is the fulfillment 
of an idea. It is the fulfillment of 
man’s quest for a device to give him 
the moral right to die. It is a father’s 
economic immortality. It is much 
more than that, it is a certificate of 
character, the evidence of good 
citizenship, a character of economic 
freedom. 

The institution that is the sum 
total of our legal reserve companies 
is the vehicle which makes it pos- 
sible for that dream to come true. 
It is the device which makes it pos- 
sible for the agent to keep the pro- 
mise he has made to a good man 
who wanted to assume his full re- 
sponsibilities to his widow and chil- 
dren. 

And life insurance is a glorious 
service which should give every man 
engaged in it a sense of pride in the 
fact that he is a part of an industry 
that is dedicated to the greatest hu- 
man service ever conceived by the 
mind of mortal man. Let us re- 
dedicate ourselves to that ideal, and 
make a pact with those who trust us 
that we will be worthy to bear the 
name of life insurance. 

I have written this after long de- 
liberation. I may be crucified for 
doing so, but it has been written not 
in anger but in love. The institution 
of life insurance is my very life. It 
always will be. What I have said 
has not been criticism as much as it 
has been a “confession of our sin.” 
Criticism and legislation are the 
radical social surgery that sometimes 
comes from the outside. But healing 
must always come from within. We 
have in our keeping the last great 
hope of millions. We dare not fail 
to be worthy of that sacred trust. 





UNDERWRITING SCHOOL 


The Connecticut State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and the 
School of Business Administration 
of the University of Connecticut 
have scheduled their Fourteenth 
Annual Life Underwriting School 
for July 29th through August 2nd. 


The theme of this school, which will 
be held on the University campus 
at Storrs, Connecticut, will be New 
Frontiers In Estate Planning. Some 
of the facets covered include the Es- 
tate Tax Situation, How to Develop 
the Facts, Distribution of Life In- 
surance—Beneficiary Arrangements, 
Tax Aspects and Assignments, 
Wills and Trusts. The class meet- 
ings will consist of lectures, discus- 
sions and classroom demonstrations 
of the solutions to technical under- 
writing problems. 

Enrollment will be limited to fifty. 
The cost is $95.00 and additional in- 
formation is available from Dorothy 
G. Lundblad of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 


VIEWS ON MORTGAGE 
LENDING 


SPOKESMEN FoR the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America said last 
week that the life insurance business 
favors consolidation of certain FHA 
and VA lending functions. In testi- 
mony presented to the Housing Sub- 
committee of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, the life insur- 
ance spokesmen said that raising the 
interest rate on VA mortgages to 
5% would “largely restore their 
competitive position, so that we 
would expect an appreciable increase 
in life insurance company invest- 
ments in VA mortgages at that 
rate.” The same spokesmen opposed 
liberalizing FHA down payments, 
saying that it could aggravate the 
present mortgage credit problem, 
create an inflationary demand for 
housing, and result in increased 
mortgage loan delinquencies, and 
foreclosures. 

The National Association of 
Home Builders has warned that the 
government must take action soon to 
liberalize mortgage lending terms 
if building starts are to be held at 
one million this year. Perhaps the 
end to difficulties may not be too far 
off. The Wall Street Journal has re- 
ported that the demand for money 
in New York is beginning to level 
off in the case of commercial banks. 

Life insurance spokesmen recently 
asked the Housing Subcommittee of 





the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee to consider the desirabil- 
ity of freeing VA and FHA home 
loan interest rates from their pres- 
ent fixed levels. Such a step, they 
said, would assist in channeling ad- 
ditional mortgage investment funds 
in the present tight money market 
into home loans and would avoid the 
likely inflationary consequences of 
alternative legislative proposals un- 
der consideration for providing more 
mortgage credit. The two life insur- 
ance spokesmen were Ehney A. 
Camp, Jr., vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Liberty National, and 
John G. Jewett, vice-president of the 
Prudential, who presented the views 
of the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association 
of America. 


This controversy was ended when 
the House of Representatives re- 
jected the request by the Administra- 
tion for a 5% interest rate on VA 
mortgages. In place of adopting this 
proposal, the House approved a sub- 
stantial increase in direct purchases 
of G.I. mortgages by the govern- 
ment. 


MORTALITY TABLE 


THE BROAD SCOPE of the work that 
went into the preparation of the pro- 
posed new mortality table, now be- 
fore the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners for consid- 
ertion, was described by Charles M. 
Sternhell, second vice-president of 
the New York Life. The new table 
was prepared last fall in a three 
month period, even though it en- 
compassed a larger volume of risks 
than was used in preparing the 1941 
CSO table, which is now in effect. 
This was made possible through the 
use of an electronic data processing 
machine. Mr. Sternhell said, “It 
has been estimated that the comple- 
tion of this volume of work by the 
use of desk calculators would have 
required about two years.” The new 
table is based on a study of 1950- 
54 deaths under $170,000,000,000 of 
standard ordinary life insurance in 
fifteen large companies, the actual 
death claims being nearly $2,000,- 
000,000. Mr. Sternhell’s remarks 
were made in a paper presented to 
the Society of Actuaries at its Eas- 
tern spring meeting in New York. 
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ion UMAN NATURE being what it is, 
ion He are inclined to cling tenaci- 
ously to the old ways and to tradi- 
ien ton. Sometimes, unfortunately, we 
re- [stubbornly refuse to recognize that 
ra- erlightened self-interest requires that 
7A {we adapt ourselves and our business 
his 9° New circumstances and changing 
ub. |eoncepts. We at times fail, neglect, 
ses [end refuse to recognize our plight 
rn- gntil we are threatened with destruc- 
ion. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion can be the cause of our taking 
h fresh, new look at ourselves. It 
an be the instrumentality through 
vhich we review and re-appraise the 
‘hat institution of insurance and the agen- 
ro. ees through which it functions. 
be- 
In- A Threat and a Promise 
sid- 
/M. | The Damoclean sword of Federal 
- Of [Regulation symbolizes a threat and 
able & promise. The action of the Federal 
hree Frade Commission in connection 
n- Bwith false and misleading advertis- 
isks ng of insurance is the shot “heard 
941 round the insurance world.” 
fect. § The business of insurance, and 
the very agency and instrumentality 
mg hereof, must marshal their forces. 
It [Ve must be prepared to wage relent- 
iple- Bess war. But the war we wage must 
the fhe waged by us as statesmen. It 
have Bnust be fought with due and proper 
new fonsideration of cause and effect. 
950- fit must be remembered that in es- 
10 of Fence this is a war to preserve and 
€ in #oster institutions established to 
ctual FRerye the public interest through 
000,- Beguiation of the business of fn- 
arks Burance. It must not be a struggle 
sd to for power for its own sake. It must 
of an all-out effort to secure and 
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The kmpact of the F.T.C. 


evelopments 











preserve a system and philosophy of 
government and regulation which 
best meets the public needs. 

The Congress of the United 

States has declared : 
“ * * * that the continued regula- 
tion and taxation by the several 
states of the business of insurance 
is in the public interest.” 

It is not enough that we recognize 
and enunciate the principle by way 
of endorsement. It is imperative that 
the business of insurance, and every 
agency and instrumentality thereof, 
accept the responsibility it imposes. 
“Continued regulation’ connotes 
more than the empty fiction of in- 
operative law. It means the transla- 
tion, the implementation of the prin- 
ciple of “regulation” in such fashion 
as to benefit every citizen affected 
thereby. 

Justice and equity in a democracy 
can be attained only to the extent 
that the law is made vital to the 
society it serves. The impact of the 
action of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on state regulation of insur- 
ance should be beneficial to state 
regulation. An analysis of “regula- 
tion and taxation by the several 
states of the business of insurance” 
will amply justify the declaration of 
the Congress that it “is in the public 
interest.” 


A Basic Consideration 


The impact of the Federal Trade 
Commission action raises a basic con- 
sideration in relation to state regula- 
tion. Its force holds within its com- 
pass the future and the fate of state 
regulation. Assuming that the juris- 
dictional questions relative to the 
authority of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are ultimately decided in 
favor of the several states under the 
McCarran Act, in the final analysis 










the controlling question must nec- 
essarily be— 

Is the “continued regulation and tax- 
ation by the several states of the 
business of insurance in the public 
interest?” 

At that point, where we stand will 
be relatively unimportant. It is the 
direction in which we are facing that 
will count. 


Probable Determination 


The issues now pending before 
the various United States Courts 
will, I am confident, be ultimately 
determined against the Federal 
Trade Commission. The decision in 
the case of James F. Crafts vs. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, decided by 
the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit on February 
27, 1957, is indicative of the course 
which will be taken by other United 
States Courts. 

If the insurance business and 
every agency and instrumentality 
connected therewith fail to exploit 
the advantage afforded by these legal 
skirmishes to help implement the 
principle of state regulation, we, will 
find we have won some battles but 
will eventually lose the war. 

The McCarran Act has raised the 
sword of Damocles over the head of 
state regulation. It will remain sus- 
pended there by virtue of the Su- 
preme Court decision in the South- 
eastern Underwriters case. 

Who will provide the answer to 

the one question which cannot be 
evaded : 
“Is the continued regulation and tax- 
ation by the several states of the 
business of insurance in the public 
interest?” 

The answer to that question, yes- 
terday, today, and tomorrow can be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Impact of F.T.C.—Continued 


provided only by the several states 
and the business of insurance. 

The impact of the Federal Trade 
Commission activity has brought into 
‘sharp focus the character of “regula- 
tion and taxation by the several 
states.” The Congressional view in 
1945, the year in which the McCar- 
ran Act was passed, is a view subject 
to change. The obligation of the 
Congress is to protect and preserve 
the public interest. If state regula- 
tion does not “continue” to effec- 
tively serve the “public interest,” the 
Congress will have no alternative 
but to provide other means of doing 
so. 


Burden Upon States 


Under the McCarran Act the bur- 
den is put upon the “several states” 
to “regulate the business of insurance 
in the public interest.” It is sig- 
nificant that the duty of providing 
regulation of the business of insur- 
ance in the public interest was recog- 
nized by the Congress as being that 
“of the several states.’”” The impact 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
activity is to bring into question the 
law underlying the “regulation” not 
only of individual states but of “the 
several states.” 

Does the “regulation of the sev- 
eral states” provide a system of reg- 
ulation of such quality and character 


as to meet the tests which qualify it 
legally as the proper guardian and 
trustee of “the public interest” ? 

The basis of the test provided by 
the Federal Trade Commission 
activity is comparatively narrow. It 
is directed at the advertising prac- 
tices of a segment of the business of 
insurance. It highlights the inter- 
state aspect of the business. It tests 
the character of the legal base for 
“regulation” in the several states as 
related to advertising. 


A Review and Analysis 


The impact of this test should 
stimulate a review and analysis of 
“regulation by the several states” on 
a base broad enough to include 
“regulation” within the broad con- 
cept of its meaning as used in the 
McCarran Act. There can be no 
doubt in the minds of those con- 
cerned with the “regulation of the 
business of insurance” that the suc- 
cessful defense of the Federal Trade 
Commission cases will be only the 
beginning. If the lesson it holds is 
to “herald prosperity,” there is work 
to be done. 

The task before the business of 
insurance and every agency and in- 
strumentality thereof will require 
statesmanship and cooperation. It 
will require dedication and determin- 
ation. It will require a submergence 
of temporary advantage and selfish 
interest. It will require a constant, 
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concerted effort by all concerned t 
strive for perfection of the system oj 
“regulation by the several states ir 
the public interest.” Anything les 
exposes the system of state regula 
tion to inevitable destruction bj 
Federal control. 

Taking into account the basic law 
of the several states upon which ; 
predicated the “regulation of th 
business of insurance,” a review 0 
the present legal structure must ly 
made to determine its adequacy t 
support a system of regulation \y 
the several states. The business 
insurance is a growing, changing 
dynamic institution. It has devel 
oped to provide security for a con 
stantly expanding economy and t 
meet changing social needs. Th 
principle of regulation by the sever: 
states contemplates the developmen 
of law governing the conduct of th 
business of insurance wherever an 
whenever the need for it arises. 

Traditional concepts of constitu 
tional government in the Unite 
States recognize the rights of th 
several states to determine the publi 
policy which is the basis of law an 
regulation applicable to their citizens 
The impact of the Federal Trad 
Commission citations against insur 
ance companies domiciled in variou 
states and doing business in inter 
state commerce has brought abov 
a review and analysis of the laws 0 
the several states. It has directet 
attention to the scope of authorit) 
of the states under their polict 
powers. It has put to the test th 
Full Faith and Credit Clause (Art 
cle IV) of the Constitution of th 
United States. It has emphasize 
the importance of providing at tht 
state level such laws as will provid 
a system of state regulation enforce 
able in the Courts of the Unite 
States, if necessary. 


A Continuing Development 


The development of the body 
law which forms the foundation ‘ 
legal proceedings calculated to read 
beyond the borders of the sever 
states is a continuing developmen 
The Unauthorized Insurance Ser’ 
ice of Process Acts have provide 
legal media through which the reg 
latory laws of the several state 
can effectively enforce the pub 
policy under their police power. T 
impact of the Federal Trade Co 
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mission citations has given added 
significance to The American Law 
Institute—Restatement of the Law 
Second—Conflict of Laws—Tenta- 
tive Draft No. 3—Jurisdiction of the 
Courts. 

The legal bases through which 
our citizens are governed are of the 
essence of our rights. Only so long 
as they reflect our constitutional 
guarantees will our freedom be pre- 
served. If the impact of the action 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
has been such as to force upon us 
a review of the fundamental law by 
which we are governed as citizens of 
the several states and as citizens of 
the United States, it will have served 
a useful purpose. If it drives us to 
a reconsideration of our place and 
position as an instrumentality for the 
public good, it will have been bene- 
ficial. If it proves again, what has 
been proven so often in the past, 
that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, we should be grateful. 


A Blessing in Disguise 


The business of insurance is an 
institution essential to the social and 
economic welfare of the nation. Its 
“regulation by the several states is. 
in the public interest,” as the United 
States Congress has declared. 

The challenge to “regulation by 
the several states,” implicit in the 
action of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, is a blessing in disguise. 

Without hatred or malice and with 
confident dedication to the principle 
of regulation by the several states, 
the business of insurance and its 
instrumentalities should raise a 
monument to the F.T.C. “in pro- 
found appreciation for what it has 
done to herald prosperity.” 





A. & H. PROBLEMS 


ONE OF THE MAJOR PROBLEMS the 
accident and health insurance busi- 
ness faces lies in the mounting use 
and cost of modern hospital and 
medical care, C. Manton Eddy, vice- 
president and secretary, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, 
told the First Annual Group Insur- 
ance Forum sponsored by the Health 
Insurance Association of America. 
Greater incidence of hospitaliza- 
tion and the greater average costs of 
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daily care have made a tremendous 
increase in the cost of insurance. 
Mr. Eddy said that it is important 
that these costs not rise to the point 
where the product is essentially 
priced out of the market place. “Hos- 
pitals, doctors, and insurance men 
alike have a common interest in see- 
ing that the services utilized are 
necessary and are efficient and that 
unnecessary use is minimized, if 
not avoided,” he noted. Above all, he 
added, it is most important that the 
insurance dollar is channeled toward 
the important and major costs of 
illness rather than being wasted on 
the many bills trivial in themselves 
and usual for most families. 


WOMEN HAVE IMPROVED 


WoMEN HAVE experienced a much 
greater health improvement over the 
past twenty years than men, accord- 
ing to E. A. Lew, statistician and 
actuary of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, speaking at the 
Eastern Spring Meeting of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries in New York. 

Analyzing policyholder mortality 
over the past twenty years, he said 
that death rates among women have 
improved as much as 40 or 50% at 
some ages. At the same time, he 
said, mortality among men _ has 
shown much less improvement. 

A large part of the difference was 
credited by Mr. Lew to the fact that 


heart disease deaths, representing 
some 50% of all deaths, have in- 
creased among men, but held rela- 
tively the same among women. Also, 
cancer deaths, about 20% of the 
total, have increased among men and 
decreased among women. The rise 
in lung cancer has been an important 
factor in the male mortality increase, 
he said. 

He pointed out that the greater 
part of the mortality improvement 
over-all was in the earlier part of the 
twenty-year period, since the past 
four or five years have seen a rela- 
tively small gain. 

“The forces for reduction in mor- 
tality appear to have spent them- 
selves somewhat, and there seems to 
be little prospect for material im- 
provement in mortality in the years 
immediately ahead, especially among 
men. 


CANADIAN HEART 
FOUNDATION 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES operat- 
ing in Canada will provide the neces- 
sary funds to establish the National 
Heart Foundation of Canada on a 
firm basis. The Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association is un- 
dertaking to provide financial sup- 
port to the extent of $60,000 in the 
next two years to enable the Founda- 
tion to proceed with its organiza- 
tional activities. 
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A Favorable Climate—from page 31 


good pay for a good job, fair and 
considerate treatment for everyone, 
with emphasis on the best service 
possible for our policyholders and 
agents. We believe that understand- 
ing of our philosophy develops ac- 
ceptance, and acceptance of our 
program by our field forces helps 
to create a favorable climate. 

Another important objective of 
the agency officer is to have the 
business conducted in an honest, 
straight-forward and ethical manner. 
We want our agency people to con- 
duct themselves in such a manner 
that everyone will have confidence 
in them. We want to be in position 
to believe what they tell us, and we 
want the prospect to believe them 
too. We do not want the sale in- 
fluenced by incomplete statements 
or exaggerated claims. We do not 
hesitate to ask for an agent’s resig- 
nation if we find that he is not trust- 
worthy. We believe this helps to 
create a favorable climate for our 
agency people. 

Let us now examine the third of 
our six factors—“The operating 
philosophy under which the agency 
officer works with the ageticy force.” 
Since our philosophy requires us 
to be fair and considerate in our 
treatment of everyone, we must 
therefore provide our agents and 
general agents with opportunity for 
success and happiness. In addition 


to a favorable climate in which to 
work, the agency force must be 
properly trained and be provided 
with helpful sales aids. They must 
also receive adequate compensation 
for their efforts and. funds to cover 
necessary operating expenses. It is 
in this area that our experience may 
be of some interest to the reader. 
About ten or eleven years ago we 
became convinced that we needed 
a new plan to provide compensation 
and expense money for our field 
people. Like many companies, we 
had been operating in the custo- 
mary general agency manner with 
the general agent doing the nego- 
tiating with his agents. He operated 
on his margins, that is, such margins 
as he had not been negotiated out 
of by his better agents. In addition, 
he obtained such other allowances 
as he could persuade the home office 
to give him. There was a time when 
the general agent who could hammer 
on the desk the hardest got the most. 
We always had an uneasy feeling 
when we had a meeting of general 
agents because we knew they would 
compare notes and somebody was 
sure to become dissatisfied. Several 
general agents had collection offices ; 
some received collection fees of 
2%2% while others received only 1%. 
Some of the larger producing agents 
received an expense allowance of 
$50 a month direct from the com- 
pany in addition to commissions, 
while smaller producers received $25 
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amonth. These payments sometimes 
had volume requirements and some- 
times not. I think it is obvious that 
we needed a new compensation and 
expense set-up. 

When we surveyed our past objec- 
tively, we found that our operation 
seemed to have been one of expedi- 
ency rather than one of long range 
planning. What did we do? We 
called in four of our principal gen- 
eral agents to help us. We decided, 
first of all, that we needed a good 
agent’s contract so that we could 
keep our successful agents. We de- 
cided that this contract should be 
direct with the company and thus 
relieve the general agent from re- 
sponsibility for determining and pay- 
ing agents’ compensation. Also, that 
the general agent should not receive 
any part of his compensation as a 
result of the failure of the agent, 
that is, from forfeited renewals. We 
decided that the compensation of 
the general agent and those who 
would help him in the management 
of his agency should come from the 
general agent’s contract. We decided 
to bring all premium collections to 
the home office. And, finally, we 
decided that the agency office should 
be run by the general agent, and 
that he should rent his space, employ 
his clerical help, pay all of his ex- 
penses, and receive his expense 
money for operating the agency un- 
der a separate expense formula. 


A Completely New Basis 


After many meetings, over a pe- 
riod of two or three years, we de- 
veloped a completely new basis for 
compensating our agents and gen- 
eral agents and for paying agency 
expenses. Naturally it is not ideal in 
every respect because of the many 
different situations we tried to sat- 
isfy. However, our new uniform 
contracts were well received and 
within a few months all agents and 
general agents were operating under 


them. I am happy to report that our - 


contracts are still uniform. There 
has been no modification in any con- 
tract since this system was adopted. 

Under our expense formula an 
established general agent who op- 
erates efficiently can keep his ex- 
penses within the formula, and thus 
have his contract earnings as com- 
pensation for himself and his assist- 
ants. Obviously, an expense formula 
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such as ours, which is based largely 
on results, is not suitable for newly 
established general agencies. We 
accordingly negotiate with a new 
general agent for the amount of his 
starting expense allowance. We go 
over his budget with him and reach 
agreement on each item. 

Meanwhile we have done a little 
crystal gazing and have estimated 
the amount and kind of business he 
will likely produce during the next 
few years. We make up a projection, 
usually for ten years, showing the 
earnings he would have under his 
contract and the amount of expense 
money the formula would produce. 


In Line with Budget 


We then agree upon a flat monthly 
expense allowance, which is in line 
with his budget, but which is well 
below the formula allowance shown 
by the projection for the fifth year. 
If the general agent does as well as 
we hope—and he sometimes does— 
he will be able to operate on the 
formula by the end of his fifth year, 
and in the meantime there will be 
some leeway for increases in the al- 
lowance as his agency expands. We 
set short range objectives for the 
new general agent and we check 
with him every three months to see 
how he is making out. 

The fact that we have a field 
program of uniform treatment for 
everyone takes the pressure off the 
negotiator in every area. Since the 
company determines and pays the 
compensation of the agent, the gen- 
eral agent is not pressured by his 
better agents for more money. Nego- 
tiation for agency expense allowances 
is confined to new agencies and even 
then in a limited area which is well 
defined. Likewise, our general agents 
understand they are not to pay any- 
one in the agency under the guise 
of being a part of management. An 
agent must have specific manage- 
ment duties to perform in order to 
be compensated as a supervisor. 
While our uniform basis for paying 
field compensation and expenses is 
hot a panacea, it does keep the 
agency officer out of trouble, and he 
no longer cares who rooms together 
when we have a meeting of our gen- 
eral agents. 

It is not easy to maintain a uni- 
form basis of operation in an agency 
department. I have always envi- 
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sioned Utopia for an agency execu- 
tive as a place where he could work 
out a special deal for everybody. 
However, we must accept the fact 
that we can’t have everything, and 
I really believe that our operating 
philosophy creates a favorable cli- 
mate in which our agency officers 
can work effectively. 

The fourth factor to consider is: 
“The freedom of action which the 
agency officer enjoys.” Most agency 
people like to run their own show. 
This is particularly true in a gen- 
eral agency company. However, in 
order to enjoy freedom of decision- 
making, the agency officer must rec- 
ognize the boundaries within which 
he is free to operate. In our company, 
these boundaries are set by the 
agency committee, three of the seven 
members being agency department 
officers. 

Specifically, how does this work? 
As an example, our uniform agents’ 
and general agents’ contracts and 
our expense formula were approved 
and adopted by the agency commit- 
tee. Of course, the contracts and 
expense formula were worked out by 
the agency department, assisted by 
the actuary, the legal counsel, the 
comptroller, and others. The agency 
department is free to recruit such 
general agents under this contract 
and expense basis as they feel will 
produce the desired quantity and 
quality of business; but they do not 


have the right to modify the contract 
or the expense allowance. 

Another example: the agency 
committee approves entrance into 
new territory, whereupon the agency 
department is free to develop the 
territory in whatever manner it 
deems best. Another illustration is 
in connection with the financing of 
agents. Our career financing plan 
was developed by the agency depart- 
ment, the actuary and other officers, 
and was approved and adopted by 
the agency committee. The plan sets 
forth certain qualifications for an 
agent to be eligible for financing and 
certain production requirements to 
validate the plan. The agency de- 
partment is free to finance any agent 
who can meet these requirements. 

Our agency officers and the comp- 
troller work out an agency depart- 
ment budget which is approved by 
the agency committee. The results 
are reviewed each quarter by this 
committee. An entire year’s program 
is approved at one time so that the 
agency department is free to act on 
individual projects as they arise dur- 
ing the year, thus avoiding the delays 
involved in securing approval of 
each one. The budget is the financial 
expression of the agency depart- 
ment’s over-all planning activity. We 
like to have our agency people in 
position to make prompt decisions 
without having to ask someone else. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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How does it look? Rosy? Free of 
cancer? You hope! But hoping 
isn’t enough. Of every 6 Americans 
who get cancer this year, 3 will die 
because science still has no cure. It 
will take research . . . lots of re- 
search ... to find that cure. And 
research, let’s face it, takes money. 

Instead of just standing by with 
hope, pitch in and help. Send your 
dollars . . . whatever you can 
afford ... to the American 
Cancer Society today. You’ll 
be bringing yourself and 
everyone else that much 
closer to a sure future. Send 
your check-to “Cancer” in 
care of your local Post Office. 
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A Favorable Climate—Continued 


Near the end of the year most of 
our general agents meet with their 
agents to plan for the year ahead. 
The general agent, in formulating 
his agency plans, takes into account 
not only the current production goals 
set by his agents, but also the long 
range development plans which he 
and the agency officer have agreed 
upon for his agency. 

Our fifth factor, “The degree to 
which the agency department pro- 
gram is endorsed by others in the 
company,” is an important one in 
establishing the agency department 
climate. As I said earlier, the com- 
pany’s objectives and plans should 
be clearly stated and explained to 
everyone. This is especially true of 
the agency department. Our annual 
management meeting gives our 
agency people an opportunity to tell 
what they accomplished during the 
previous year and what they plan 
for the year ahead. 

The agency department is respon- 
sible for the spending of a lot of 
money, usually more than half of 
the total expense dollars of the com- 
pany. This makes it essential that 
the agency department program be 
fully understood and accepted by 
others in the company. A thorough 
job of selling at this point will win 
solid support for the program and 
will save the agency officer many ex- 
planations later on. After the agency 
department program is adopted, the 
agency officer needs. to follow 
through and see that the plan is 
effectively executed and that every- 
one is kept informed of the progress 
being made. 

This brings us to our sixth and 
last factor, “The opportunity which 
the agency officer has to discuss his 
problems with others.” The com- 
mittees to which the agency officer 
belongs provide his fellow officers 
with an opportunity to appreciate 
his problems—and does he have 
problems! Why more problems than 
other company officers? Because he 
is dealing almost exclusively with 
people, and it is difficult to imagine 
a group causing as many problems 
as high-powered salesmen. Their 
prospects are not the only targets 
for their salesmanship. They reserve 
some of. their most potent sales shots 
for the agency department when they 
want something special—like a fifty 





foot electric sign on top of their 
building, that four thousand people 
will see every day—or was it four 
million ? 

Such requests are numerous and 
must be handled by the agency of- 
ficer. Field people do have some 
very real problems and one of our 
greatest company responsibilities is 
to understand and to help them with 
their problems. People, particularly 
salesmen, do not work effectively 
when they are worried or emotion- 
ally disturbed, and it doesn’t matter 
what the cause—business or per- 
sonal, real or fancied. 


As President, I like to know what 
goes on and I encourage the agency 
officer to keep me informed. While 
he does not look to me for the 
answers to his problems, I welcome 
the opportunity to discuss them with 
him, as I do with other company 
officers. It seems to me that an ex- 
ecutive is handicapped in his day to 
day operation if he does not feel free 
to sit down with his president or 
his fellow officers and discuss any 
problem which confronts him. Such 
a discussion has a twofold benefit. 
It provides the executive with a 
sounding-board for his own thinking 
and it gives him the advantage of 
the experience of others. While the 
executive still must make the final 
decision, I firmly believe that the 
opportunity for discussion helps 
materially in creating a favorable 
climate. 

In conclusion, let us summarize 
the major factors we believe are nec- 
essary to create a favorable climate 
for our agency department operation. 
First of all, we must have a favor- 
able company climate. We must 
select quality people and see that 
everyone receives fair and consider- 
ate treatment. We must give our 
agency officers and the agency de- 
partment the recognition they <e- 
serve. We must define their duties 
and responsibilities and give them 
authority and freedom to operate 
within the boundaries agreed upon. 
And we must be ever mindful of the 
problems of our agency people. 


I believe this adds up to a favor- 
able climate in which they can grow 
and develop. As the agency depart- 
ment expands and prospers, so does 
the company. Surely upon the success 
of the efforts of our agency people 
rests the future of our business. 
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and other prospecting and sales aids not usu- 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES FOR YOU! 
FACTS LIKE THESE... 


POLICY ANALYSIS —The important 
policy provisions of the companies that 
write 98% of American legal reserve 
life insurance! (179 companies in 1956 
—at least three more in 1957!) Clear 
capsule outlines of policy provisions! 


PREMIUM RATES — The rates for all 


the most popular contracts issued by 
each company covered! (All the poli- 
cies you're likely to meet up with!) 
Rates for regular and special policies 
(par and non par), disability income, 
double indemnity, and juvenile! Vir- 
tually complete rate information! 


CASH VALUE TABLES — The cash 
values for years in force . . . also at 
60 and 65 . . . for hundreds of policies! 
Particularly potent as sales weapons! 


DIVIDEND DATA — Projections of par- 
ticipating company dividends for the 
next ten and twenty years to illustrate 
potential. Plus dividénd histories on 
1937 and 1947 policies — to illustrate 
performance! 


SPECIAL SECTIONS — Including In- 
dustrial Insurance (98% of the indus- 
trial insurance in force!), Annuities, 
Settlement Options, Fingertip Facts 
(rates and values for a $1,000 ordinary 
life policy in over 240 companies!), 
Social Security Act Information, Busi- 
ness Figures, Mortality and Standard 
Annuity Tables, and National Savings 
Bank Insurance Information! 
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Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U. S. \ 
and Canada you have this detailed information: 


Rates, current dividends, and histories 


Policy analyses 
Cash, paid-up, and extended insurance 
values : 


Rates and values for Juveniles 
Industrial and annuity premium ' 
Basic Tables for interest and installment 

figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 
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Here's the latest installment of changes in 
rates and dividends that will appear in the 
1957 COMPEND! There are many, many more 
















to come! And also remember that the 1957 
COMPEND will offer detailed coverage of at 
1€ . . least three companies brand new to it! 
n- All the latest changes in nan on every policy issued since 
1900 by the 120 lea i g companies—more information CROWN LIFE (CANADA) — 1957 Dividend 
f than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical aaale inqrenged 15% over 1965. introduces 
0 Crown Preferred Endowment” (Min. $25,- 
fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 000). 
¥ x y z . EQUITABLE (IOWA)—1957 dividend scale in- 
ns Complete and authoritative settlement options information creased over 1966. 
fn 3 : : PRANELIN LIFE (ILL.)—Introduces “Execu- 
on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the tive Select Whole Life Paid up at 85” (Min. 
th United States and Canada! policy $25,000)—participating. 

‘ Pp e ‘ a e P IMPERIAL LIFE (CAN.)—Introduces “Whole 
ur Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- Life” (Min, $26,000) and Life Paid up at 
st lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you aa eel ili ae 

. . IAN — roauces 4iie a 
must have for eeere sroppeneins, And program- up at 90” (Min. policy $15,000). 
iio ming produces the real windfalls for the truly suc- LIFE INS. CO. OF VA.—Reduces rates on 
ces agent. “Executive Special” (Min. policy $10,000). 
a THE MACCABEES (MICH.)—Introduces “Spe- 
. cial Whole Life” (Min. certificate $10,000— 
d With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- men; $6,000—women). 
a q P, Sat NEW ENGLAND LIFE—Reduces rates on 
it ance. re wer for a Cc. ents NE Single Premium Annuities. 
terms they show and more in . NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL (WIS.)—Intro- 
TIONS. duces new series of policies grade a, te. 
mium “across e board.” rou viden 
adjustments variations in cost = 4 size were 
ds With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current extended to all previously issued CSO poli- 
. ° . > . 5 raqdain olicies 
to options extended since the policy's date-of-issue— went into effect January ist.” li 
more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- OCCIDENTAL (CALIF.) — Introduces “xv 
. ole e” n. policy ages —49, x . 
S panies own rate books! epee oe, eres Rates reduced on Single 
remium nnu es. 
With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work OHIO NATIONAL—Introduces. the “Thrift- 
°. master”’—Endowment at 90, Paid up at 65 
for you... by showing prospects how they'll work (Min. issued $10,000). Reduces rates on 
for them. qmoon-0-Lite” (Min. $10,000). New dividend 
8 or ° 
“- With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the Omre ore G Clin satiny $10 000) ive Coat 
window. You have little or no correspondence with Golden, Twenty” (20 Pay Endowment at ¢6 
° . 2 

companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your in- first 20 years). — 

come and keep your clients. PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT (TENN.)— 

ry og, ge on Pe ily | ., woe 
With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you become the expert who Life” (Min. policy $5,000). 
really services his accounts . . . you uncover every REPUBLIC NATIONAL (TEX.)—Introduces 

possible insurance need and successfully fill it. "ERED ERAS GE SY (Ein. Polley 955,000). 


STATE MUTUAL (MASS.)—Introduces “Ex- 
ecutive 20”—20 Pay Endowment at 90 (Min. 
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JuUsT HOW MUCH is seventy-two bil- 
lion dollars—the proposed Federal 
budget for the coming fiscal year— 
in understandable terms? 
According to the family economics 
bureau of Northwestern National 
Life, seventy-two billion dollars 
would make a stack of ten-dollar 
bills four hundred ten miles high. 
It would pay the combined wages 
of a million manufacturing workers, 
at present average wage rates, for 
seventeen years. 
It is nearly two and one-half times 
our farmers’ total cash receipts for 
all the produce of American agricul- 
ture in 1956. 
It is approximately twice as much as 
the U. S. government spent for 
World War I. 
It is more than one-fifth of our pres- 
ent national income. 
It is $1,100 per American worker. 
It is $1,700 per American family. 
Spending seventy-two billion dol- 
lars in a year means spending $137,- 
000 a minute for twenty-four hours a 
day for seven days a week for fifty- 
two weeks. 


AGENT SELECTION 


Look out for the prospective agent 
who is under pressure of current 
debts warned Francis L. Merritt, 
director of training, in a speech be- 
fore the general agents of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 

Mr. Merritt, who has devised an 
agent selection system based on a 
battery of several tests, together 
with other evaluation techniques, 
told the general agents that experi- 
ence has shown the debt-ridden man 
is a poor risk. The fact that he is 
in debt usually indicates several 
weaknesses, such as poor planning, 
living beyond his means, employ- 
ment problems, and the like. 

The ideal man, he went on, is one 
who is integrated in his community ; 
he owns his home; he has a family ; 
there are real incentives for hard 
work; he has shown real desire to 
meet people and has had experience 
in doing so. If you can find a man 
who knows how to deal with people 
and lead them, and one who has that 
certain power of “personal persua- 
sion,” then you have a man who is 
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really worth bringing into the busi- 
ness. 

Another highly important factor 
is the ability a man has for “personal 
adjustment,” the company’s selection 
specialist said. Some men are able 
to move from one life into a vastly 
different one, such as life underwrit- 
ing, simply by “shifting gears” ; 
others have an innate resistance to 
such adjustments and do so with the 
greatest of difficulty or not at all. 


DANGEROUS AGE 


MEN AT AGE 21 record the highest 
mortality from motor vehicle acci- 
dents, statisticians of the Metropol- 
itan report on the basis of experience 
among the company’s industrial pol- 
icyholders. At this age, the toll 
among men is nearly eight times that 
among women. The motor vehicle 
accident death rate among the in- 
sured males during the years 1953- 
55 rose sharply from an average of 
less than ten per one hundred thous- 
and at ages 1-14 to a peak of 64.1 
per one hundred thousand at age 21. 
The rate for females at age 21 was 
8.4 per one hundred thousand. The 
higher motor vehicle death rate 
among males in the late teens and 
early twenties may reflect, in large 
measure, frequent disregard of safe 
driving practices, the statisticians 
suggest. 


obituaries 


Burns: Rankin Burns, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Southern Life 
Insurance Company of Georgia, died 
February 8th. 


Rice: Neil O. Rice, manager of the agency 
accounting division of Bankers Life In- 
surance Company of Nebraska, died 
March 25th following a short illness. He 
was 29. Mr. Rice had been associated with 
the company for over seven years. 


Dunn: George W. Dunn, a general part- 
ner in the Haines & Dunn General Agency, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in Philadelphia, died March 20th 
after a short illness. He was 38 at the 
time of his death. Mr. Dunn’s entire ca- 
reer in the insurance field was with Haines 
& Dunn which he joined as a salesman 
in 1945. In 1947 Mr. Dunn was named 
district manager for the Wilmington area 





and in May, 1955 was named general 
partner. Mr. Dunn was a life and charter 
member of the Estate Planning Council, — 
a life member of the New England Life ~ 
Leaders Association and a member of the — 
Philadelphia Association for Life Under- — 
writers and the General A 
gers Association. At the time of his death 
he was a lieutenant colonel with the 9546 
Air Reserve Squadron, Philadelphia, and 
was also on the Board of Directors of the 
Neighborhood Club of Bala Cynwyd and 
sang in the choir of Saint Matthias Roman - 
Catholic Church. 


Cook: George Cook, associate regional 
group manager in Toronto for the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company of Cali- 
fornia, died March 18 of a heart attack. 
Mr. Cook joined Occidental in 1950 as 
regional group supervisor. He was very 
active in community affairs and served as 
Councilor of the Scarborough Township. 


Reynolds: Sidney B. Reynolds, general 
agent for Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of California in Toronto, Canada 
died recently. He was a Fellow of the 
Philosophical Society of England. 


Lauer: Jack Lauer, an agent in Cincinnati 
of The Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, died March 22 after suffering a heart 
attack at his home. He would have cele- 
brated his 70th birthday April 3. Mr. 
Lauer was a Life Member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table and a Qualifying 
Member in all but four of the years since 
the MDRT was established in 1927. He 
served as national chairman in 1938. Mr. 
Lauer was one of the senior members of 
The Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s $500,000 Club with twelve quali- 
fications. He was also a charter member 
of the Company’s President Club. Active 
in civic groups, he was a past president of 
the Cincinnati Association of Life Under- 
writers, had served on the board of the 
American Red Cross and the Jewish Wel 
fare Fund and as chairman of the Initial 
Gifts Committee of the Allied Appeal dur 
ing World War II and the insurance men’s 
collection team for the Cincinnati Com 
munity Chest. Mr. Lauer was a membe: 
of the Blue Lodge of Masons, the Scottish 
Rite, the Syrian Shrine Temple, Rockdale 
Temple and the Losantiville Country 
Club. 


Cason: E. H. Cason, an agent of The 
Union Central Life Insurance Company 
since 1919, died March 24. During his ° 
career as an agent Mr. Cason wrote 2,12! 
policies for a total of $11,496,673. He was 
an eleven time qualifier for the Company's 
$500,000 Club. In his peak year he wrotc 
135 cases. His civic activities included at 
various times the stewardship in the 
Methodist Church, the presidency of the 
Kiwanis Club and service as a director of 
the Greenville Bank & Trust Co. He was 
in politics as a city councilman, almost by 
popular demand, and his re-election was 
described by the Greenville Democratic 
Times as “a fine example of the office seek 
ing the man.” 
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You can hitch 
your future 
to this Symbol 


...tf you are ready 
for your own 


general agency 


If you are confident that you have the 
experience, knowledge and ability to suc- 
cessfully build your own staff and oper- 
ate your own general agency, then Old 
Republic Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago may have the opportunity for 
you. 

Old Republic, long the acknowledged 
leader in the specialized credit life insur- 
ance field, is now in the ordinary field 
with a complete portfolio of policies to 
meet the needs of any client—or any 
general agency. The company is, of 
course, admitted in all 48 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Dominion of Canada, 


Territory of Hawaii and Commonwealth 
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of Puerto Rico. 

Old Republic wrote $2,278,741,033 in 
1956. This compares with 1 billion 800 
millions in 1955 and 1 billion 200 millions 
in 1954. 

Through its associated company, Old 
Republic Insurance Company of Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, agents can be 
offered, on a selected basis, facilities for 
writing fire and all casualty lines except 
ocean marine. 

If you believe you can meet the re- 
quirements for becoming a general agent 
write, wire or phone to the Superintend- 
ent of Agencies for full information on 
the facilities offered by Old Republic. 


) Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 


307 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 1, Illinois 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 


Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Tennessee Supreme Court Rules Pol- 
icy Ambiguous Concerning Ten Year 
Annual Increasing Clause. 


In August of 1942, insured applied 
for and receiyed from Mutual Bene- 
fit Health & Accident Assn. a 
policy, which provided, among other 
things, as follows: 

“After the first year’s premium 
has been paid, each year’s renewal 
premium paid in advance on this 
policy shall add One Hundred 
Twenty-Five Dollars to the Regular 
Death Benefit until the same amounts 
to Two Thousand Five Hundred 
($2,500) Dollars.” 

Preceding this provision in the 
policy there was a heading in bold 
type “TEN YEAR ANNUAL IN- 
CREASING POLICY.” Next 
came the general coverage clause, 
specifications concerning accidental 
death benefits, and then the language 
concerning premium payment. The 
policy provided that the first pay- 
ment shall be $12.50 and the future 
payments of $7.50 quarterly begin- 
ning December 1, 1942. 

The insured died as a result of an 
accident on December 23, 1955, more 
than thirteen years after the policy 
went into effect. The insurance 
company tendered $1,250 as its total 
liability. The Administrator of the 
deceased claimed an additional 
$1,250 because the policy was more 
than ten years old and the $125 per 
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year benefit would have amounted to 
an additional $1,250. The insurance 
company contended that the premi- 
ums had to be paid annually in 
advance and the fact that the premi- 
ums were paid quarterly would not 
be within the provisions of the policy 
adding the additional $1,250. After 
the Administrator filed suit the trial 
court ruled in favor of the company. 


The Tennessee Supreme Court, by 
Justice Burnett, held that the policy 
should be liberally construed in 
favor of the insured. The clause 
concerning the annual premium be- 
ing not sufficiently clear, and subject 
to two constructions, the court 
should adopt the construction favor- 
able to the insured, 


The court cited the case of Thomas 
vs. Mutual Benefit, 123 Fed.Sup. 
167 decided by the United States 
District Court of New York, 
wherein the same policy and identical 
situation was at bar. The Tennessee 
Court quoted from the Thomas deci- 
sion, which held in general that an 
average layman would get the im- 
pression that the phrase “each year’s 
renewal premium in advance” would 
permit the payment of premiums 
quarterly in advance and still retain 
the additional increased insurance. 
If payment of quarterly premiums 
would void this provision, why 
should the provision be left in the 
policy? The New York court stated 
other courts construing the same 
provision have held contrariwise. If 
Judges learned in the law can reach 
such conflicting conclusions it is hard 
to see how, as a matter of law, the 
language would be unambiguous on 
this clause. 






The Legal Spothoht 





The rule is that where the lan- 
guage in the policy is ambiguous and 
it is fairly susceptible to two inter- 
pretations, the one favorable to the 
insured will be adopted. 


Alvis, Admr., Appellant v. Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Assn., 
Appellee., Tennessee Supreme 
Court. December 7, 1956. 3 CCH 


Life Cases (2d) 42. 


John A. Thompson, Rogersville, 
Tenn. for Plaintiff in Error. 
Simmons, Bowman & Herndon, 
Johnson City, Tenn., for Defendant 
in Error. 


Oklahoma Supreme Court Holds Bur- 

den of Proof to Show Fraud by In- 

sured, Materiality Thereof and Re- 

liance on Statement by Company on 
Company. 

The National Casualty Company 
had issued a group policy to Ameri- 
can Dental Association of which one 
Dr. Wiley J. Adams was a member. 
The insured had answered a ques- 
tion in the application concerning his 
health that he was free from any 
physical impairment or disease. 

The insured became disabled and 
filed claim for benefits by virtue of 
the policy. The company contended 
that the policy was procured by false 
and fraudulent representations and 
tendered a return of the premiums. 
The plaintiff filed suit to collect and 
the trial court found for the defend- 
ant insurance company. 

During the course of cross-exam- 
ination it was revealed that the plain- 
tiff had been receiving payments 


(Continued on the next page) 





Legal Spotlight—Continued 


from the Government for a service 
connected disability since shortly 
after World War I and that such 
disability rating had been increased 
from '10% to 30% in 1950. This 
disability was not disclosed in the 
application, 

The plaintiff appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma from 
the adverse decision and this court 
reversed the decision of the trial 
court on the point in question. 

The law is that a material false 
representation is a ground for avoid- 
ance of an insurance policy and like- 
wise a good defense in a suit on the 
policy. However, the burden is upon 
the insurance company to plead and 
prove the facts necessary to sustain 
such a defense. The court held that 
merely the fact that the insurance 
company had proved the prior disa- 
bility and the fact that the answer 
to the application was false was not 
sufficient. In addition to this, the 
insurance company should have gone 
forward and proved that the false 
statement had been wilfully made 
with intent to deceive and have been 
relied upon by the insuror. The 
defendant failed to meet its obliga- 
tion to prove the elements of its 
affirmative defense and the verdict 
of the jury is not sustained by the 
evidence. 

As the period of time of disability 
had not been agreed upon and was 
uncertain from the evidence, the 
Appellate Court remanded the case 
for a new trial on that sole issue. 


Adams,  Plaintiff-in-Error — v. 
National Casualty Co., Defendant-in- 


Error, Oklahoma Supreme Court. 
January 15, 1957, 3 CCH Life Cases 
(2d) 70. 

Milton R. Elliott, Charles E. Dierker, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., for Plaintiff- 
in-Error. 

Looney, Watts, Looney, Welch, 
Hamill & Nichols, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. for Defendant-in-Error, 


INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


“THE ROLE of Private Enterprise in 
Insuring Life and Property Values 
Throughout the World” will be the 
theme of an invitational Interna- 
tional Insurance Conference to be 
held at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania May 21-22. Sponsored by the 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, the conference will con- 
sist of several general sessions and 
six seminars. Representatives of 
over fifty nations are expected to 
attend. The opening session will 
deal with the theme “Transacting 
Insurance Within and Beyond Na- 
tional Boundaries.” 

Experts from forty-eight different 
countries have been asked to prepare 
a statement of the insurance environ- 
ment in their home lands. The 
papers will touch upon such things 
as: 


(1) the national income of the coun- 
try, 

(2) distribution of income among 
economic groups, 

(3) the role of insurance in the 
international balance of payments, 
(4) availability of risk capital, with 
specific reference to the needs of the 
insurance industry, 


(5) investment outlets for private 
insurance funds, 
(6) governmental activity in the 
area of insurance, and 
(7) population characteristics. 
One person from each of seven 
major geographical areas of the 
world will be asked to summarize 
the papers describing conditions in 
the area. Seminars will deal with 
the impact of inflation on insurance 
and with regulation of the business 
—particularly the relationship of 
government to private insurance 
firms, as well as health insurance in 
Europe and the Western hemis- 
phere, trends in marketing and the 
capacity problem of reinsurance, An 
appraisal of what the consumer 
thinks of insurance will be presented, 


OUTSIDE SALESMEN 
EXEMPTION 


THE PRESENT Fair Labor Standards 
Act provision exempting outside 
salesmen from the wage and hour 
requirements of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act should be retained, 
the American Life Convention, the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica and the Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America said recently in 
statements presented to the Labor 
Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
The subcommittee is considering 
several bills which would amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act in various 
respects. Two of the bills include 
provisions eliminating the exemption 
of outside salesmen, which presum- 
ably would bring life insurance 
agents within the wage and hour pro- 
visions of the act. 
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Acacia Mutual: Durand Miller has been 


promoted to assistant manager of the Los 
Angeles metropolitan unit and is suc- 
ceeded by Jerry Hines as unit manager of 
the Long Beach unit. Thomas M. O’Reilly 
has been promoted to unit manager of the 
Rhode Island branch. 


Aetna Life: James D. Schoettler has been 
promoted to assistant general agent at 
Fresno. Stanley W. Schember has been 
appointed district manager of the new 
San Jose office. 


Allstate Life: Edward J. Mullen has been 
named actuary of this newly-formed addi- 
tion to the Allstate Insurance Cos. 


American Bankers Life: Cliff W. King 
has been appointed supervising general 
agent at Albany, Ga. 

P. Stuart Grant, III, has been appointed 
production supervisor and assistant to the 
vice president of the credit life dept. 


American United: Robert B. Thompson, 
CLU, superintendent of agencies, has been 
named manager of training. 


Baltimore Life: William H. Lambert, for- 
merly Baltimore manager for Shenandoah 
Life, has been appointed home office 
brokerage manager. 


Bankers Life (lowa): H. Stanley Dun- 
ham, formerly with Retail Credit Co., has 
been named group representative at De- 
troit. 


Berkshire Life: Gerald Westreich, CLU, 
has been appointed a general agent in 
New York. 


Business Men's: Reinsurance dept. pro- 
motions: John H. Bolin, Jr., field manager; 
Norman D. Luedtke, assistant to the vice 
president; Bill M. Adkins, assistant secre- 
tary; John Zellers, senior underwriter; and 
Ron Zimmerman, underwriter. 


Connecticut General: Staff assistants 
John R. Adams and Robert B. Grote have 
been named assistant managers of the 
Hartford branch. 

Appointed staff assistants: Richard D. 
Ellingson, Des Moines; Clarence T. Fors- 
berg, Albany; Stuart R. Friedlander, Den- 
ver; and Lincoln N. Kinnicutt, Hartford. 

Edgar M. Everett and David F. Leland 
have been advanced to district group man- 
agers in Memphis (Tenn.) and Burlington 
(Vt.), respectively, and Leonard B. Gilbert 
to assistant district group manager in 
Chicago. 

The Portland (Me.) branch has moved 
to 550 Forest Ave. 


Connecticut Mutual: Curtis Cunningham, 
Tacoma district agent, has been appointed 
as general agent in a succeeding 
Themas R, Carey, CLU. 


Continental American (Del.): Harry 


Mayer, Jr., has been promoted to general 
agent in charge of the Wilmington agency. 
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Continental Assurance: Keith T. Camp- 
bell and David T. Suter have been ap- 
pointed group regional managers for the 
Cleveland and St. Louis areas, respectively. 
Maurice D. Sumney has been appointed 
general agent at Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Rosario Grillo has 
advanced from attorney to assistant 
counsel in the law dept.-investments. The 
medical dept. services have been expanded 
with the creation of a Bureau of Indus- 
trial Health under the direction of Dr. 
William J. McNamara. City mortgage 
dept. promotions: Charles G. Haynsworth, 
chief field appraiser; and Raymond E. 
Shimmon, assistant chief appraiser. 

Unit managers, headquarters and agen- 
cies: Frank F. Fata, Amarillo, Texas, (R. 
E. Grimes Agency, Lubbock); John P. 
Linger, Sunnyvale, Cal., and John W. 
Parker, San Rafael, Cal., (A. D. Hemphill, 
San Francisco); Richard F. Matthews and 
Lyle B. Scott, Glendale, Cal., (E. K. Kin- 
caid); Clarence L. Porter, Ames, lowa, 
(C. W. Poole, Des Moines); Lloyd E. 
Donnelly, Sr., and John S. Smart, Chicago, 
(W. V. Woody); Julius Goodman, New 
York, (H. S. Angstreich); Joseph Heinz, 
Jr., San Francisco, (A. D. Hemphill); Wil- 
liam C. Millar, New York, (G. D. Good); 
Edward J. O’Brien, Seattle, (R. W. Ber- 
lin); Richard B. Ward, San Diego, (A. I. 
Dickman); and Robert E. Ware, Riverside, 
Cal., (Oral F. Andrews, Boise). 

George H. Olson, CLU, assistant cashier 
at Sioux Falls, S. D., has been named 
cashier at Oakland, Cal., replacing Wilbur 
S. Campbell, retired because of ill health. 

Oral F. Andrews, manager at Ontario, 
Ore., has been appointed manager at 
Boise, Idaho, to succeed Floyd J. Buck, 
who is retiring because of ill health. 
Edson K. Kincaid has been promoted to 
agency manager and heads the new Glen- 
dale (Cal.) agency. 


Equitable Life (lowa): James C. Burkett, 
formerly supervising general agent for 
American Bankers Life, has been named 
general agent in Washington, D. C. 

oo ge agency organizers: Eugene C. 
Walsh, formerly Milwaukee general agent 
for Penn Mutual, at New Haven; and 
James C. Stam, formerly Hartford general 
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agent for Pacific Mutual, in a newly-es- 
tablished agency in Miami. 


Franklin Life: William T. Barmettler has 
been appointed Nebraska state agent. 
Clyde L. Scott, formerly a regional man- 
ager for National Equity, has been ap- 
pointed associate state manager in Arkan- 
sas. 


General American: A multiple agency 
system has been established in San Fran- 
cisco and John G. Herrmann named 
supervisor; David Babakan, promoted to 
second district manager (district manager 
Grover Johnson was first) and William D. 
Stayton, agency organizer. 

William R. Roemelmeyer, - formerly 
agency supervisor for Penn Mutual in 
Miami, has been appointed general agent 
in the newly-formed Miami multiple agen- 
cies in partnership with Sidney Salomon. 


Great American Life (Ind.): Jack L. 
Lewis, formerly assistant manager of the 
Hawkins & Lewis general agency for Mu- 
tual of Omaha in St. Louis, has been 
named as second vice president. 


Great Southern: Promotions: Frank Pat- 
tillo to assistant secretary and agency 
cashier, William L. Tidwell to assistant 
secretary in policy change dept., and Earl 
Simpson to assistant treasurer in invest- 
ment and mortgage loan dept. 


Great-West Life: J. W. Scott, formerly 
manager of the Kingston Chamber of 
Commerce, has been appointed supervisor 
of the southeastern Ontario branch in 
Kingston. Group representative A. B. 
McGaw has been named an _ assistant 
group supervisor of the Toronto group 
office. 


Guardian Life: Richard L. Dodson, for- 
merly Shreveport (La.) agency manager for 
American General has been appointed 
manager there succeeding F. C. Brink- 
mann, Jr., retired. Robert W. Paskins, for- 
merly agency supervisor at Omaha for 
Paul Revere, has been named manager 
there. 


Home State: M. W. Powell has been pro- 
moted to manager at Shawnee, Okla., 
succeeding the late F. J. Sharpless and is 
succeeded as manager at Sherman, Texas, 
by C. D. Musser, agency inspector. 


Jaffe Agency, Inc.: George C. White, 
CLU, formerly life manager of Weghorn 
Agency, has joined this New York City 
firm as manager of its new life dept. Mrs. 
Rae Stein will be assistant to Mr. White. 


Jefferson National: Byron C. Johnson, 
formerly Tucson (Ariz.) manager for 
Equitable of N. Y., and W. C. Thomas, 
formerly superintendent of group opera- 
tions for Hartford Accident at Chicago, 
have been appointed assistant agency di- 
rectors at the home office. 


(Continued on the next page) 


HOFA—Continued 
John Hancock: Dr. C. Marshall Lee has 


been appointed assistant medical director. 
Charles N. Brennecke, CLU, has been ap- 

inted assistant director of field training 
in the district agency dept. 

Assistant district managers promoted to 
supervisors of field training: John A. Ban- 
- doni (Salem, Mass.) in west coast district 
agency territory; Lawrence J. Kelly (Phil- 
adelphia), east central; Henry D. Brennan 
(Mt. Vernon, N. Y.), southeastern; and 
Walter A, Blair (Concord, N. H.), north 
central. 


Kansas City Life: Stanley H. Wasser has 
been appointed general agent for Broward, 
Dade and Monroe counties in Florida. 

Harold E, Carr has been appointed 
assistant state supervisor for the Missouri 
agency. 





Lamar Life: Sam G. Shackelford, CLU, 
formerly senior consultant for Life Ins. 
Agency Management Ass’n, has been ap- 
pointed associate agency director. 


Life & Casualty: E. L. Fulmer and J. A. 
Synco have been promoted to mana 

at Brownwood, Texas, and Hot Springs, 
Ark., respectively. 

Promoted to staff managers: E. G. Har- 
rison, Montgomery, Ala.; N. W. Trexler, 
Charlotte, N. C.; O. G. Embry, Kansas 
City, Mo.; R. F, Coker, Miami, Fla.; H. F. 
Grey, Florence, S. C.; W. S. Mott, El 
Dorado, Ark.; and O. R. Hanson, Tupelo, 
Miss. 


Life of Virginia: Edwin W. Scott has been 
promoted to field training supervisor and 
is succeeded as associate manager of Rich- 
mond district office No. 2 by Charles L. 
Ligon. 
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Rosaire T. Carrier, associate manager of 
Miami district office No. 2, has been 
named manager of the new district office 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Lincoin National: Robert A. Jensen has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies. Promotions: James L. Martin, 
division manager, underwriting dept.; 
Vernon H. Otte, manager of buildings; 
James F. Ehinger, building or erage 
ent; George T. Boyer and Aldhelm J. 
Eckert, investment 
dept. 

Thomas J. Farrell has been appointed 
supervisor of the Ulrich-Johnson agency 
in Oakland, Cal. John W. Johnson has 
been named supervisor of the Tucson-unit 
of Brant E. Smith Agency (Phoenix, Ariz.) 
succeeding Clifford A. Connor, recently 
appointed agency supervisor in Phoenix. 

Lloyd W. Evans has been appointed 
general agent in Spokane, Wash., succeed- 
ing Norris Erickson, resigned. 


assistant managers, 


Massachusetts Mutual: Donald D. Libby 
has been appointed regional group pen- 
sion manager in the eastern area (New 
York City). 


Metropolitan Life: John J. Gill, assistant 
vice president, has been appointed super- 
intendent of agencies-south central. Su- 
perintendent of agencies transferred: 4A. 
Kenneth Hemer from Atlantic Coast to 
Keystone succeeding Samuel D. Risley, 
retired; and John E. Neal from south 
central to Atlantic Coast. 


Midland Mutual: Harry V. Winfree, Jr., 
has been appointed general agent at 
Quantico, Va. 


Midland National: Elected officers: Wil- 
liam R. Stofft, assistant vice president; 
Paul R. Wold and Kenneth C. Rasmussen, 
assistant secretaries. 


Milliman & Robertson: James A. Curtis, 
A.S.A., formerly manager and actuary, 
pension dept., for Marsh & McLennan-Cos- 
grove, Inc., at Seattle, has joined the 
Seattle office of this firm of consulting 
actuaries. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Lyle B. Pelton 
and Charles E. Powell have been promoted 
to managers of field training and home 
office training, respectively. 

Robert A. Phillips and Robert Cherd- 
ron have been promoted to general agents 
in charge of the newly-established agencies 
in Dallas, Texas, and Royal Oak, Mich., 
respectively. Thomas J. Walsh, Jr., has 
been advanced to general agent in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mutual of New York: has established new 
managing agencies in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia and in Stamford, Connecticut and 
district offices in Santa Rosa, California, 
and in Amarillo, Austin and Beaumont, 
Texas. Leonard Stiller is manager in 


San Francisco and Philip H. Oxnam man- , 


ager in Stamford; George A. Norwood is 
in charge at Santa Rosa and the Texas o!- 
fices are under the direction of Gilbert L. 
Muddell, Jr., Albert M. Madsen and Miles 
T. Tucker, respectively. 

Joseph Grive, CLU, formerly with John 
Hancock, has been appointed as module 
specialist. 

Robert F. Broderick and Dwight E. 
Redd have been appointed agency man- 
agers succeeding Foster §. Boothby (re 
signed) at Boston and Thomas M. Hub 
bard (continuing as assistant manager) 
at Madison, Wis., respectively. 
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Mutual Trust: Gerald J. Franksen has 
been appointed general agent of a new 
agency opened in St. Paul, Minn. 


New England Mutual Life: P. Stokes 
Gaither has been appointed vice president 
of the securities department and James B. 
McIntosh vice president in charge of com- 
pany staff departments. Henri J. Bour- 
neuf has been named second vice president 
in the real estate and mortgage depart- 
ment and Carleton E. Clift second vice 
president in home office services. Harry 
0. Jacobson has been promoted to assist- 
ant secretary and director of methods and 
procedures. 


Northwestern Life: Beckstrom Insurance 
Agency, Ltd., Honolulu, has been ap- 
pointed a new Hawaiian representative. 
Deane Sacher has been appointed general 
agent in Klamath Falls. 


Northwestern Mutual: G. Brady Buckley 
has retired as general agent at Springfield, 
Mass., but continues as a special agent. 


Northwestern National: James A. Walker 
and Wilmar C. Dubes have been ap- 
pointed managers at Oklahoma City and 
Des Moines, respectively. Fee Chew has 
been advanced to manager of the Council 
Bluffs agency succeeding Gerald W. Kirn, 
CLU, recently named associate manager 
of the Ak-Sar-Ben agency at Omaha. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): George E. Fenzel 
has been promoted to regional group 
manager and placed in charge of the 
Pittsburgh office and William A. Wapo- 
tich advanced to assistant regional group 
manager in the Cleveland sales office. 

William T. Hart, formerly Chicago 
agent for Equitable of N. Y., has been 
appointed brokerage manager in the 
newly-opened Madison St. branch office 
in Chicago. 


Ohio National: General agents appointed: 
Frank E. Muscal, Chester, Pa.; Harold C. 
Sonday, CLU, Cleveland Ohio; Edwin E. 
Brandt, Leavenworth, Kan.; LeRoy F. Mc- 
Millen, Falls City, Neb.; Adelbert Podre- 
barac, Des Moines, Iowa; and Arthur 
J. Hubert, Beatrice, Neb. 


Pacific Mutual: George J. Carter has been 
named manager of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
agency. Earl R. Smith has been appointed 
as supervisor of agencies. 


Pan-American: Matthew R. Sutherland, 
counsel of insurance programming, has 
been appointed assistant general counsel 
succeeding the late Richard C. Martin, Jr. 


Provident Mutual: Ray M. Wiese has 
been appointed manager at Chicago suc- 
ceeding his father, Raymond J. Wiese, who 
has retired as general agent but remains 
with agency as brokerage manager. 
Group dept. changes: A. Frederick Mc- 
Laughlin, superintendent, group sales; 
Alfred F. Wilmouth, superintendent, home 
office sales; and Richard E. Jackson, super- 
visor, group insurance underwriting. 


Prudential: A new district has been es- 
tablished at Danbury, Conn., under the 
direction of Edward L. Cassidy. 

John W. Wood, CLU, formerly general 
agent for State Mutual Life, has been 
appointed to the newly-created position 
of associate manager of the Newark brok- 
erage agency. Harold S. Bedell has been 
appointed head of the Bergen district in 
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COMPLETE COVERAGE 
ALL UNDER ONE ROOF! 


LIFE 

®@ Par and Non Par 

® Executive Special 

® Up to 500% Substandard 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 

© Complete line, including Major Medical 

® Non-Cancellable and Guaranteed Renewable 
© Commercial 


® Pension Trust; Group Life and Accident & Sickness 


Jefferson National's exclusive policies, competitive rates, top commissions and 
bonuses, group and retirement plans, and prompt underwriting make it one 
of the fastest growing companies; and an ideal company to represent, as well 


as to be insured with. 


General Agency inquiries invited from: 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 


West Virginia 
CONTACT JOHN R. RAY, AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 


EE JEFFERSON NATIONAL 





INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 





Jersey City (N. J.) succeeding Edward F. 
Hogan, retired. 

Frank R. Felheim, staff manager in the 
Cabrillo district agency in San Diego, and 
Harold Rudolph, division manager in Los 
Angeles, have been named training con- 
sultants. 


Recording & Stat. Corp.: Promotions at 
Danville (Ill) printing plant: Wayne F. 
Feldman, vice president, and Lester M. 
Francis, plant manager. 


Security-Connecticut Life: William S. 
Cowles has been named chief underwriter 
for sickness and accident. 

George M. Knoblauch, formerly vice 
president of Knoblauch-Sherman, Inc., 
Cleveland, has been appointed life man- 
ager there. 


Standard Life (Miss.): Appointed agents: 
Joseph R. Preddy with J]. Lester Duncan 
Agency in Monroe, La.; Willis B. Boyd 


with B. E. Berry Agency at Pascagoula, 
Miss.; and Walter F. King in Okolona, 
Miss, 


Burnell C. Hobgood has been appointed 
a representative of the credit life dept. 
in Louisiana. 


State Life (Ind.}: Glyn C. Phillips has 
been appointed director of the Ala., Miss. 
and Tenn. region. 


State Mutual Life: Victor L. Grigal, 
CLU, assistant superintendent of agencies, 
has been named agency manager in Balti- 
more succeeding Charles W. Earnshaw, 
CLU, resigned. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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HOFA—Continued 


John R. Black, formerly assistant gen- 
eral agent for Lincoln National, has been 
appointed manager in Arizona with head- 
quarters in Phoenix. 

Ronald C. Ames has been appointed as 
home office representative in charge of the 
Newark group office. John J. Tyrell, Jr., 
a home office associaic, has been assigned 
to the Boston grot:p office. 


Teachers Insurance: Edward P. Shea has 
been appointed personnel officer and 
Daniel J. Sullivan named assistant mort- 
gage officer and assistant secretary. 


Travelers: Securities dept. promotions: 
Daniel M. Duffield, vice president; Ken- 
neth R. Lee, second vice president; Rich- 
ard G. Cady, treasurer; and Peter F. 
McKay, Jr., assistant treasurer. 

Life, accident-health lines: Field super- 
visors appointed; Robert E. Self, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Andrew M. Clark, Denver, 
Colo.; and Robert E. Chadsey, Montreal, 
Can. Agency service representatives; John 
M. Dunlap, Duluth, and Thomas F. Ne- 
her, St. Louis; Frederick M. Moore trans- 
ferred from Empire State to John Street 
office (N.Y.C.) istant managers head- 
quarters changed; Alva H. Graham from 
Lubbock to Midland, and Jackson G. Pol- 
lock from Hamilton to London. 
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WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST? 


Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday morning, fresh, concise 
authoritative reports on all current happenings in the insurance industry! 


Last week’s legal decisions, policy changes, production figures and stock 
offerings are just samples of the kind of necessary, vital information you get 
continually from BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 


Published in two separate and distinct editions, the Life and the Fire and 
Casualty, BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST is a must for outstanding 
company executives and forward-looking agents. 


A subscription to either edition costs fifteen dollars annually. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 








Union Mutual: The district agency at 
Grand Rapids has become a regular gen- 
eral agency. 


United of Omaha: Rex D. Linkous and 
J. Gail Porter have been appointed sales 
manager and service manager, respectively, 
in Indianapolis, replacing general agent 
John McGurk, retired. 

Harry P. Hoyt, service manager in New 
York district group office, has been named 
manager at Denver. Group representatives 
R. R. Miles and Dennis Mich have been 
promoted to district group managers in 
Omaha and Portland, Ore., respectively. 

Appointed group representatives: Je- 
rome V. Flynn, Portland, Ore.; Donald 
Packard, Detroit; John A. Castino and 
James G. Harmount, Chicago. 


United Fidelity: Robert C. Braun has 
been appointed as assistant superintendent 
of agencies. 


United States Life: George K. Collins, 
formerly area supervisor for John Han- 
cock in Riverside-San Bernardino counties, 
has been appointed general agent in San 
Bernardino. Adelman-Schwait Agency, 
Reading, Pa., headed by Jack E. Schwait 
and Robert Adelman, has been appointed 
as a general agency. 


Vulcan Life: Dewey H. Thompson, Jr., has 
been appointed assistant to the president 
in charge of the industrial dept. succeed- 
ing C. W. Thaxton, resigned. 


Washington National: James C. Green 
and Wayne Sproule have been appointed 
general agents in Macon, Ga., and Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., respectively. 


Weghorn Agency, Inc., John C.: Richard 
J. Weghorn has been appointed manager 
of the life dept. 


Woodmen Accident: Jolin C. Angle has 
been promoted to actuary. 


assn notes 


American Life Convention: Frank D. 
Logan, formerly assistant comptroller with 
Sun Life of Canada, has been appointed 
as assistant actuary. 


California ins. Dept.: John Faber has 
m advanced from assistant counsel to 
associate counsel. 

Mabel S. Carper, custodian of documents 
and records of insurers and a deputy in- 
surance commissioner, has retired and is 
succeeded by Marie Haggquist. 


Colorado Ins. Dept.: Rondeau E. Baker 
has been named examiner attached to the 
rating div. Fred D. Jackson has become 
affiliated with the department. . 


Health Insurance Institute: Jerry Miller, 
associated with the Columbia University 
Development Office (N.Y.), has joined the 
staff. 


Iinois Ins. Dept.: F. Vernon Rosenthal 
has been appointed assistant director of 
insurance succeeding the late Laddie 7. 
Pelnar. 


Institute of Life Insurance: Joseph M. 


McCarthy, formerly public relations and 
advertising director for Union Labor Life, 
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as joined the press div. Jules Kramer of 
¢ press bureau staff has been named 
irectot of economic information. 

















internat’! Ass'n of Acc. & Health Undrs.: 
ibson Wright was appointed assistant to 
he president. Charles E. Rea is zone 
airman of eastern and central Canada 
nd Emerson Davis replaces John Delaney, 
signed, as zone chairman of Texas, Okla., 
rk, and La. 

New associate members are: Bankers 
‘ational Life, Montclair, N. J., Golden 
hate Mutual Life, Los Angeles, and Pio- 
ner Mutual Life, Fargo, N. D. 


ational Ass'n of Life Undrs.: New units 
prganized: Leesburg Fla., (designated 
ake County Ass’n of Life Undrs.) Ed 
uff (Gulf Life) president; Bill Poole, 
(LU, (Pan-American) vice president; 
red Michel (Metropolitan Life) record- 
ng secretary; Richard Stewart (Independ- 
nt of Fla.) corresponding secretary; Hap 
arpenter (Lincoln National) treasurer; 
ind Leslie Burdine (Equitable) national 
mmitteeman. Enterprise, Ala., (Enter- 
prise Ass’n of Life Undrs.) president, 
William F. Owens (Liberty National): 
ice president, Fred D. Donaldson (N. Y. 
jife); secretary-treasurer, Harry L. Glider 
(Mass. Mutual); and national committee- 
nan, Howard Graves (Memorial Service 
Life). 

The General Agents & Managers Conf. 
has announced the formation of its 131st 
ocal ass’n. The officers of the newly- 
ormed Roanoke (Va.) organization are: 
President, N. J. Vaughan; vice president, 
Rk. D. Carson; secretary, Raymond D. 
(ritzer; and treasurer, Harry Wilson. 
































policy changes 


cacia Mutual has adopted a full line of 
individual annuities and three new whole 
life type policies—the Acacian, $10,000 
minimum whole life, Estate Builder—Life 
Paid Up at 90, minimum $2,500, maxi- 
mum $9,999; and the Executive Whole 
Life, which is a whole life $10,000 mini- 
mum policy which provides for return of 
cash value as well as face amount if death 
occurs prior to 65. 




















¢ Association of Railway Employ- 
has a new series of group plans for 
gtoups of twenty five to two hundred 
providing full care hospitalization with 
urgical benefits which may be written 
With or without a $25 deductible, life 
insurance, accident and sickness, in-hos- 
pital medical care, specified dread disease, 
and other optional benefits. 




























Olonial Life has increased from 214% 
lo 8% the discount rate for ordinary 
Ptemiums paid in advance. 













ontinental Assurance is applying a 
uantity discount rate structure, appli- 
table to all ordinary policies, participating 
ind non-participating. 













Continental Assurance is applying the 
(uantity discount plan to all ordinary 
life policies, par and non-par. The plan 
had not been fully a proved in Massa- 
chusetts at the time this was written. 















Equitable of lowa has a juvenile paid-up 
at 65-increasing amount, paid-up at 90, 
and a family income supplemental agree- 
ment. 
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Monthly income at Age 65 per 
$100 annual premium. Male, 
Age 35 
Instalment Refund and 

I ct Nencusadcaspie ckosdiai $24.54 
100 months certain 

GUN ARES ienctitedestn uses $27.99 


Available for Individual Sales 
and Pension or Profit Sharing 
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$25,000 minimum 
Extra low premium — high values 
ANICO CO-OP PENSION PLAN 
Designed and priced for the 

small employee group 

JUMPING JUVENILE W. L. 

5 for 1 at 21. Insured can get all 
premiums at 65 plus a profit if 
desired. 

Complete Sub-Standard considera- 
tion. Franchise. Bank Draft. Non- 

















































Openings everywhere in territory for 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and 
experience will receive prompt attention and answer. For information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


=a ~AMERICAN NATIONAL 
G6 owes INSURANCE Co. 


OVER 3 BILLIONS 762 MILLIONS IN FORCE 





















UNITE with UNITED 


Make A Success Of Your Insurance Career 
United Offers: 


Industrial Life Insurance 
Industrial Health and Accident Insurance, including additional 
payment for hospital confinement 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT: 
Lifetime Disability Accident and Health Policies 
Hospital—Medical—Surgical Coverage 


ALL FORMS OF ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 


For Our Full-time Agents We Have 
Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund Plan, and Group 
Insurance for Life, Hospital, Sickness and Accident 


Operating in 40 States, Hawaii and The District of Columbia 
Excellent Agency Opportunities for Qualified Producers 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office — 1313 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 














Gleaner has a new participating family underwriting of certain industries has 
group plan with $5,000 preferred risk on been liberalized. 
the husband (whole life); $1,000 whole 
life on the wife; and $1,000 20 pay or Life of Virginia has liberalized its un- 
endowment at 65 on each child. derwriting of military risks and has in- 
creased non-medical limits for applicants. 
Great-West has increased its dividend Weekly premium limits have been in- 
scale effective June 1. The interest rate creas 
on accumulated dividends remains at 
314%. Manhattan Life announced an increase 
in dividend scale of about 10%, effective 
May 1. Interest on settlement options 
John Hancock has liberalized its under- and accumulations will be 3.25%. 
writing for small goer of ten to twenty- 
four employees. More double indemnity Mutual Benefit of Omaha has a new 
and dismemberment schedules are avail- travel policy, “Add 24” which provides 
able, three different group accident and full coverage of the principal sum for 
sickness schedules are available, and the (Continued on the next page) 
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Policy Changes—Continued 


24 hours a day, in contrast with the 
previous protection, which covered only 
aircraft accidents. 


Mutual of New York is merchandising 
on a national basis its plan for monthly 
has. ge of premiums by pre-authorized 

nk checks. This action follows a year 
of experimentation in test areas. 


National Life of Vermont has reduced 
its rates for single premium annuities. 


New York Life has announced two 
= giving lifetime protection for 
ospital and surgical coverage. The 


Senior Hospital Expense policy will be 
issued at ages 61 through 75. The Life- 
time Hospital Expense policy enables 
younger people to provide early in life 
for coverage for the rest of their lives. 
Also, individual life insurance policies are 
now available standard to municipal fire 
department employees and most categories 
of police and other law enforcement 
officers. 


New York Life has a family insurance 
policy for issue in all jurisdictions except 
Massachusetts. Each unit provides $5,000 
whole life on the husband, $1,250 on the 
wife if she is the same age as her husband, 
and $1,000 of term for each covered child. 
Double indemnity is automatically in- 
cluded on the husband and wife and 
waiver of premium on the husband. 


Northwestern Mutual has increased its 
discount rate from 244% to 3%. 


Ohio National has a new rate book and 
completely revised — and application 
forms. Highlights are flexible ownership 
arrangements, a $10,000 minimum endow- 
ment at age 90, and a non-participating 
Multiple Protection Rider. 


Old Line Life reduced waiver rates and 
increased the minimum amount for sev- 
eral of the company’s poetaens plans 
to $2,500 effective April 15. The dividend 
schedule also has been revised upward. 


Republic National has nine package 
plans for small groups of ten to twenty- 
four employees. Coverages included are 
life, accidental death and dismemberment, 
accident and_ sickness, hospitalization, 
surgery, doctors’ calls in the hospital, 
diagnostic X-ray and laboratory, and 
special disease. 


State Life, Ind., has reduced exclusions 
with regard to its double indemnity and 
waiver of premium provisions. 


Union Mutual has increased its discount 
rate from 214% to 3%. 


United States Life is discounting ye 3 
miums paid in advance at 3% and is 
writing substandard to 600%. 


Washington National has upped its dis- 
count rate for prepaid premiums to 3% 
and the discount rate on withdrawn pre- 
miums so deposited has been up to 
2%, 


Wisconsin National has a new preau- 
thorized check plan. 
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sales 


American Founders: The year 1956 closed 
with a net increase in business of more 
than $25 million and more than $30 mil- 
lion of business was issued and paid-for. 
ot in force now exceeds $45 mil- 
ion. 


American Life (N. Y.); This wholly- 
owned subsidiary of American Surety 
issued its first policies April 1, well in 
advance of the date originally anticipated. 


American National: Insurance in force 
for 1956 totaled $3,762,235,349—up $324,- 
192,671 over 1955. 

Figures for January and February indi- 
cate that new ordinary sales are currently 
running 33.3% higher than for same 
period of 1956. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business issued 
and paid-for in February totaled $36,532,- 
886, an increase of more than 87% over 
same month last year. Of this total or- 
dinary amounted to $13,872,686 (up 5%) 
and group $22,660,200, an increase of more 
than $16 million over 1955. Total produc- 
tion for the first two months totaled 
$62,009,219 (ordinary $26,594,269 and 
group, $35,414,950), an increase of more 
than $20 million over same period last 
year. Total insurance in force reached 
$2,686,172,949 (ordinary, $1,638,812,454 
and group, $1,047,360,495). 


Bankers National: In 1956 paid-for ordi- 
nary reached $45,166,503 (20% increase 
over 1955) and substantial amounts of 
paid-for group coverage gave a 25% net 
gain in insurance in force bringing the 
total to $397,663,000. The $400 million 
mark in insurance in force was crossed the 
second week in January, 1957. 


Continental American (Del.): New sales 
for 1956 totaled $66,827,896 putting total 
insurance in force at $390,946,588, a gain 
of $33,537,220 for the year. 


Equitable Life(lowa): New life insur- 
ance paid-for during February totaled 
$13,476,063, a gain of 15.4% over February 
19556, and brought the total now paid 
life for the first two months to $26,518,259, 
a gain of 15.8% over same period in 1956. 
Insurance in force crossed the $114 billion 
mark during February at the beginning of 
the celebration of the 90th anniversary 
year. 


General American: A total of $16,599,780 
ordinary business was paid during January 
and February compared with $12,815,694 
for like period last year. In February 
paid ordinary life was $7,765,821 (12.1% 
increase over $6,927,126 last year) and 
group life’ issued registered a 101% in- 
crease with $47,771,613 as compared with 
$23,754,513 for same month in 1956. 


Great Southwest (Texas): Life insurance 
in force rose more than 35% during 1956 
to reach a year-end total of $16,554,165. 


Guarantee Mutual: New life sales for the 
first two months of 1957 exceeded sales 
for first two months of 1956 by 40%. 


Jefferson National: New life and acci- 
dent-sickness business submitted in Feb- 
ruary showed a 30.3% increase over the 
corresponding month of 1956. 























John Hancock: New group life voly 
issued during 1956 amounted to approx 
mately $583 million. 


Life of Georgia: Life insurance in for 
reached $1,353,950, 781 in 1956, a gain , 
$111,430,826. 


Life & emery Life insurance in for 
at the close of 1956 was $1,395 million, 
gain of 35% or $136 million over 1955. 


Lincoln Income: Individual life insuran 
in force increased 24% during 1956. , 
of December 31, 1956 life insurance ; 
force was $168,153,259, up $31,351,497 ove 
the previous year. 


Manhattan Life: Total new paid-for in 
surance in 1956 was $276,422,777, a gai 
of 70% over the 1955 total of $162,431,20 
Insurance in force increased by $248,842) 
829 and stood at $878,377,440 at the enj 
of 1956. 


Modern Woodmen: Insurance in for 
gained $15 million during 1956 and to 
taled $592 million at December 31 an 
$595 million at March 1, 1957. 


Monumental Life: Insurance in force in 
creased $61,399,346 during 1956 to reac 
a total of $930,687,560. 


Nationwide Life: Insurance in force in 
creased by $156,263,000 in 1956 to reac 
$1,007 248,000. 


North American Life (Ill.): New life 
sales for February showed an increase 0 
60%, over February, 1956. Total life in 
surance sales for the first two months ard 
80.2% above the corresponding period 0 
last year. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Sales in 195 
($1,111,149,497) were $46,540,560 ahead of 
1955 bringing total life insurance in forced 
to $6,707,322,930, including $3,755,056,05 
individual and $2,952,266,872 group, a gail 
of $612,847,140. 


Republic National: During 1956 new life 
issued and paid-for amounted to $423,771, 
609, representing an increase of 27.03%) 
over the previous year’s total of $333,596, 
539. The gain in life insurance in force 
was $251,902,238 bringing the total as 0 
January 1 to $1,168,192,772. 





Security Benefit: Sales of new insurance 
during 1956 were $69 million. Total insur- 
ance in force was $267,528,300, a gain of 
nearly $48 million over 1955. Group sales 
totaled more than $23 million. 


Southwestern Life: New paid-for insur- 
ance produced $226,104,960 in 1956, $47. 
686,933 or 27% more than the 1955 total. 
Insurance in force showed a gain of over 
$125 million bringing the total amount on 
December 31, 1956 to $1,466,401,879. 


State Farm Life: Insurance written dur 
ing 1956 totaled $228,825,340 of which 
ordinary life accounted for $212,166,415 
(almost 15% over the 1955 figure). Total 
insurance in force is $1,089,435,239. 


Union Central: New business written dur 
ing 1956 totaled $372,567,406, a gain of 
18.78% over 1955 writings. Ordinary life 


sales totaled $168,077,893, a gain of 12.6%. For j 
and new group paid-for amounted 9 oy ,, 
$155,546,754, an increase of 18.34%. Life 
insurance in force increased by $229,083, Prog 
000 to attain $2,296,022,622 at year end. 
United States Life: $1 billion of life in 
surance in force’has been achieved. 
Those 
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For full information on this and other important phases of 
State Mutual’s dynamic new 1957 Product Development 
Program, contact your nearest State Mutual agency office. 


Those who direct State Mutual agencies operate under’ PAD’ (PlannedAgencyDevel- 
pment)—a new and unique compensation system and agency building program. 


12 Liberal Features Make 


SELLING EASIER, MORE PROFITABLE 


3 JOINT and SURVIVOR ANNUITY OPTIONS ADDED 


Now, by policy provision, the insured can apply 
cash values to provide a guaranteed life income to 
self and wife or any other designee. 


PRESENT PRACTICES HAVE BEEN MADE 
GUARANTEED POLICY PROVISIONS 


State Mutual options now among most comprehen- 
sive, liberal and useful in the industry. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE FROM ONE OPTION TO ANOTHER 


Owner may give beneficiary right to change from 
interest option to any other option in contract other 
than Joint and Survivor Annuity. Right may be 
exercised any time after insured’s death. One of the 
most liberal policy provisions in the industry. 


BENEFICIARY GIVEN UP TO ONE YEAR 
TO DETERMINE MANNER OF SETTLEMENT 


ORIGINAL POLICYHOLDER MAY USE LIFE INCOME OPTIONS 


Particularly valuable to policyholders who have 
insured the lives of relatives or business associates. 


SURRENDER VALUES MAY BE PLACED 
UNDER OPTIONS AFTER FIVE YEARS 


This is now a guaranteed contract provision. 


A PART OF PROCEEDS MAY BE PLACED 
UNDER A SETTLEMENT OPTION 


Now a guaranteed provision. 
























PROCEEDS MAY BE PAID UNDER A COMBINATION OF OPTIONS 
Particularly important when policyholder or claim- 
ant desires a more complex settlement such as life 
income fund and emergency fund, 


BENEFICIARY MAY REPAY INDEBTEDNESS 

...and apply entire proceeds to carry out a desired 
program or original program selected by policy- 
holder. If beneficiary desires life annuity, this pro- 
vision may eliminate necessity of purchasing annuity 
at gross rates. 


OPTION A (INCOME FOR SPECIFIED YEARS) RANGE EXPANDED 


The income under Option A may be from one to 
thirty years rather than five to twenty-five. 


15 YEARS CERTAIN and 

CONTINUOUS LIFE INCOME OPTION ADDED 

This is in addition to the ten and twenty years 
certain periods under prior policy contract. 


OTHER PROVISIONS ADDED such as frequency of install- 
ments, payment of dividends, issuance of supplemen- 
tary contracts, minimum amounts ($2,000) that may 
be placed under a settlement option, and minimum 
periodic payment to one payee ($20.00). 


STATE: MUTUAL LIFE 












How To Take a Pension Case 
in Stride 


PENSION cases sometimes have a way of looking formidable—even when the prospect 
gives the agent a green-light vote of confidence and says ‘“Here’s roughly what we’d 
like to do; you make the recommendation.” That’s what happened to agent D. O. a while 
back, but far from having a lump-in-throat and a knocking of the knees, he felt certain 
he’d come up with a winning formula, thanks to superb Home Office—field cooperation in 
pension planning. Here’s how the case shaped up: 


The client agreed to invest X number of dollars in a pension plan. Because he 
already had a group life plan on his employees, he didn’t want to emphasize the life 
insurance factor to the extent of the usual $1,000 coverage for each $10 per month pension. 
That posed no special problem, since NWNL now guarantees settlement option 
rates up to $30 of monthly pension per $1,000 death benefit. 


Far tougher to solve—except for the ever-ready help of NWNL’s Pension & Tax 
department—were a lot of tailor-made features required to make certain the client would 
have a plan that he could live with for many years. One by one these were spelled 
out and the proposal transmitted to the agent. Back came word that careful handling 
had paid off. The proposal was accepted. Then the agent was promptly furnished with all 
materials necessary to enable the client’s attorney to put the plan into cperation. 


Result: Agent D. O. completed a satisfying pension sale and received top commissions 
which this year and for many years ahead will be a welcome “‘bonus”’ on top of his 
normal earnings. It’s happening every day, not only to NYNL agents but to brokers, too. 
Next time you as a broker get a line on a pension case that requires a technical assist, 
call the nearest NWNL agency or contact our Pension & Tax department directly. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


40 years’ experience in brokerage sewice 


Sixth in a series 
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CENTURY LIFE Insurance Company 
MFort Worth, Texas 























New President 


William J. Laidlaw, Jr., formerly executive vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected president to succeed W. J. Laid- 
law who has been elected chairman of the board. 


COLUMBUS NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


Merges with Coastal States 


The company has been merged with Coastal States 
Life Insurance Company which will be the continuing 
title of the combined companies. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


New Vice-President 


George W. Young assistant vice-president and actu- 
ary since 1954 has been appointed vice president and 
actuary. 


CROWN LIFE Insurance Company 


Toronto, Canada 


Officers Appointed 


N. D. Campbell has been appointed vice-president and 
actuary, J. E. Moore, vice-president and comptroller, 
G. N. Watson, group vice-president, and J. M. Breen, 
assistant agency superintendent. 


EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society of the 
U. S., New York, New York 


Oates Elected President 


James F. Oates, Jr., a director of this company and 
chairman of the board and chief executive officer of the 


For May, 1957 


Peoples Gas, Light and Coke Company of Chicago, has 
been elected president effective June 1, 1957. 


GENERAL AMERICAN Life Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


Group Advisory Council Formed 


President Powell B. McHaney has appointed a five- 
member Group Representatives Advisory Council to 
supply advice and recommendations to the company’s 
officers on methods, practices and policies. Robert Guy, 
district group manager in Detroit, is chairman. 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Executive Appointment 


Mr. William J. Monckton who is also assistant 
comptroller of the Government Employees Insurance 
Company, has been elected comptroller of this company. 


HOME STATE Life Insurance Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


This company has declared an annual dividend of 
$.90 per share, payable semi-annually on March 11th to 
stockholders of record February 15th and September 
10th to stockholders of record August 15th. This is an 
increase of $.10 per share as compared with the total of 
$.80 paid in 1956. 


ICT LIFE Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Control May Change 


Since the ICT Insurance Company has been placed 
in permanent receivership and as it owns control of this 
company, it is likely that the control may be transferred 
to other interests. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Officers Promoted 


John Phelps has been promoted from second vice- 
president to vice-president. Carl R. Ashman, Walter W. 
Steffen, and Lee Wilks have been advanced to the post 
of second vice-presidents. R. C. Strubbe, W. W. Turner, 
and J. L. Wesley, formerly assistant secretaries, have 
been promoted to assistant vice-presidents. Charles N. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Faithful Protection Since 1910 


























Accident and Health 


is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&H line featuring such 
saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! 


We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&H line plus these features: 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 
* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 
* SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 





. 6. President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 








For half a century... 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company” 


* Openings in Arizona 


California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
nnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
akota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 















LINCOLN NATIONAL—Continued 





olicies at 
choice | 
Walker, formerly associate actuary and manager of acc§umberin 
dent and sickness insurance, has been promoted to a 
sistant vice-president. Robert E. Lee, formerly agend 


























auditor, is now superintendent of branch offices. ATIO} 
itle R 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE Insurance Compan sx 
New York, New York ee 
J. Le) 
New Vice-Presidents F oe 
Dr. L. Gordon LaPointe, medical director, and Joh 
Murray, manager group life department, of the compan 
have been elected vice presidents. ATIO 
ontg¢ 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL Life Insurance ontrol 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota Williz 


linnes¢ 
pequirec 


400,00! 


Alan D. Harmer, secretary of the company, has bee fining 
named director of agency administration and will contr 
over-all inside operation of the agency department 
Robert G. Reed, agency department secretary has bee 
named director of sales education. These and othe 
changes will free vice-president Herb Elston to hav 
direction of general sales promotion especially wit 
newly appointed general agents. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of § John 
New York, New York, N. Y. lected 

ent it 
Policy Changes a 





Last month this company announced a number of p oper 
major policy changes and a new series of policies. Th¢ 
policy changes include: across-the-board quantity dis 
counts starting with face values of $5,000 to $10,000 an 
increasing with face values of $10,000 or more; lowe 
basic rates for whole-life plans at adult ages in amount: 
of less than $5,000; a new retirement plan for women PLYN 
lower rates for retirement annuity contracts; reduce Nats 
rates for single-premium annuities ; reduced charges fo 
accidental death and waiver of premium provisions; ‘ 
liberalized accidental death benefit provision and at 
increase in amounts written without an examination by a Fel 
physician. The company is now on C.S.O. 2%% basisffio the 
(previously 2%4%). Lee | 

New policies are: The “Executive Equity,” a levelsistan 
premium, paid-up at age 95 policy issued for amounts olffion, ’ 
$25,000 or more. It provides cash values equal to the 
full reserve by the end of the third policy year; tw 
“Flexible Whole Life” policies, one on a level premium§POS 
and the other on a three-year modified basis. The poli- 
cies will be issued down to a minimum of $2,000 and can 
be changed to a specified limited payment life or endow-§y,,, 
ment plan; a “Ten-year Temporary Modified Term 
policy; a new “Junior Expander Policy” providing§ Pe 
slightly larger amounts before age 21 than previousg‘Mmy 


ectuar’ 
rill ec 
crea: 







































Best’s Life New 



























olicies and a “Module ‘5-50’ Plan,” a group policy with 
choice of benefits available in most states for groups 
of acdlumbering from five to fifty. 

d toa 

' ageng 

. ATIONAL EQUITY Life Insurance Company 
ittle Rock, Arkansas 


"POND Ficers Elected 

J. L. Richardson, actuary for twenty-two years, has 
een. elected vice-president and actuary of this company 
d Lindon G. Hughen is now comptroller. 

1d Joh 

ompan 


ATIONAL UNION Life Insurance Company 


ontgomery, Alabama 














ontrol Purchased 


William L. McKnight, chairman of the board of 
linnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, has 
equired control of this company through purchase of 
00,000 in stock and transfer of $600,000 in Minnesota 
Mining stock. Robert H. Sanders of St. Paul will be 
resident and the home office will continue in Mont- 
pomery. 


as bee 
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0 hav 


y wil ORTH AMERICAN Reassurance Company 


ew York, New York 


Officers Promoted 


of John R. Ward, assistant vice-president, has been 

lected a vice-president of this company and will repre- 

ent it in the United States and Canada. William W. 

lay, assistant vice-president representing the company 

the southern part of the United States, will continue 

ber 0 p operate from Dallas, Texas. John C. Woody, assistant 

Ss. Théictuary, has been promoted to associate actuary, and 

ty dis#vill continue to handle actuarial administration and to 

. an@increase mechanization of data processing procedures. 

; lowe 
mount 


vomen LY MOUTH LIFE Insurance Company 


ses Austin, Texas 
ions; 
oa aigofticer Changes 


on by aj Felix Wolff, formerly vice-president, has been elected 

fo basisfto the new office of senior vice-president of this company. 
lee H. Ashmore is now secretary-treasurer. New as- 

a levelsstant secretaries are: James H. Raby, Mary A. Jack- 

unts olffson, Tillie Scheske, Martha D. James. 

to the 

r; tw 

emium§#POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY Insurance 


1 PoliCompany, Kansas City, Missouri 
ind cari 


endow 
Term” 
yviding§ Paul J. Langdon, of the investment department of the 
reviousgmpany, has been elected vice-president of the company. 


New Vice-President 
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Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: e Experienced Agents 


CALIFORNIA Wanted 
COLORADO 


ina taal “ ee and Other 
NEBRASKA NEVADA ads 
NEW MEXICO 


Top First Year 

OREGON m8 

SOUTH DAKOTA Commissions 
TEXAS 


WASHINGTON e Vested Renewals 
WYOMING e Non-Participating and 
Other Policies 
In 27th Year 


Capital and Surplus Paying 4%, Compound 
over $2,000,000 Interest on Dividend 


$117.00 Assets to Accumulations 
$100.00 Liabilities 


Over $49,000,000 


in Force BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Write to: COMPANY 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, ee 
Agency Vice-President Pash: 


Grant Street « Denver, Colorado 
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E.L.LUTHER dons top hat... 





E. L. Luther of Atlanta in 1956 achieved the 
best record for individual production of any 
Life of Georgia agent. For this outstanding per- 
formance, he has been named winner of the Top 
Hat Award. With this well-deserved recognition 
go warmest congratulations! 
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MORE THAN ONE AND ONE-THIRD BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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designed for the fast-growing 
home owner market... 
UNITED LIFE’S 
HOME MORTGAGE 
CANCELLATION PLAN 


now available with 
Accident & Sickness ——, 








in event of death 
® Protection against: 
loss of income through 
accident or sickness 
®@ Conversion privilege 
© Fast selling; top commissions 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. : 
Concord, N. H. AN OLD NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 


For full details, write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C. L. U., Field Management 
V. Pres., United Life, | White St., Concord, N. H. This policy avail- 
able: Conn., Del., D. C., Me., Md., Mass., *Mich., *N. H., *N. J., 
N. C., *Ohio, *Pa., R. I., *S. C., Vt., *Va. 

* General Agency opportunities available in these States. 





— 


Sees 






H. Nelson Busick 
President 


* Harold Kraus 
Manager 
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REPORTS ON COMPANIES—Continued 
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QUAKER CITY Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Stock D 
A ste 
Stockholders’ Dividends to stock 
Acquires Reinsurance creased 
outstan: 


The board of directors of the company have declare’ 
a semi-annual cash dividend of $.50 per share payabl 
April 1st to holders of record March 15th. In additio 
a stock dividend of 5% was paid April Ist to stockhold§yNIV{ 
ers of record March 15th. Comp 
All of the weekly industrial life, accident and healt| 

and hospitalization insurance on policyholders in th 

states of Alabama and Mississippi of the Pan-CoastagNew C 
Life Insurance Company has been assumed by thi 
company. 





Juliu 
Dallas, 
compat 





SECURITY MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, New York VULC 


Come 





















New Official Positions 


Three new positions of second vice-president of th@eclar 
company have been established. Promoted to thes¢ 


A ll 

positions were William H. Harrison, Richard H. Paris 
: older 
and Louis E. Zell, Jr. Sonali 


SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance Company of 


Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia ES 


om| 


New President 
ew | 






Reginald Trice, chairman of the executive committee 
has been elected president of this company. Wi 
resid 
lecter 


UNION LIFE Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Or 
New Vice-President ince 


Neil E. Bratt has been elected vice-president anc 
actuary of this company. 
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UNION MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 








New Vice-President 





Stephen W. Johnson, formerly vice-president an¢ 
controller, has been elected administrative vice-presi 
dent and will be responsible for over-all supervision of 












Teletype: BA263 BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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the company’s office methods and accounting procedures Jo 
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Best’s Life New 

















UNITED SERVICES Life Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Stock Dividend Paid 


A stock dividend of 3314% was paid on April 25th 
to stockholders of record April tenth. Capital was in- 
creased from $300,000 to $400,000 and the number of 
outstanding shares to 160,000. 










UNIVERSAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 











Julius Schepps, head of the Schepps Enterprises in 
Dallas, has been elected chairman of the board of this 
company to succeed the late J. B. Adoue, Jr. 












VULCAN Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama 













of th@Peclares 10%, Stock Dividend 


A 10% stock dividend was paid March 29th to stock- 
olders of record March Ist. Outstanding capital was 
ereby increased to $270,798, par value $2.50. 











ESTERN AND SOUTHERN Life Insurance 
ompany, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ew President 





William C. Safford, vice-president, has been elected 
president to succeed Charles M. Williams who has been 
lected chairman of the board. 





OODMEN Accident and Life Company 


incoln, Nebraska 







ew Director of Education 





ew Actuary 






William P. Thortoh, CLU, has been appointed 







ad lirector of education for this company. He was previ- 
sly special agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life 
nsurance Company. 
The announcement of an appointment of a director of 
ak al ducation for the Woodmen Accident and Life Company 





hich appeared in the March issue of Best’s Insurance 
ews was in error. 
John C. Angle has been promoted to actuary. 
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THREE BONUS SERVICES 
TO SAVE YOU: 


* time 
* effort 
* and money 


Modern Aids to the Efficient Office 
Informative Booklets 
A Directory of Office Equipment 


See The Office Methods Section 
of Every Issue of 


Best’s Insurance News 





“Since its organization in 1900, 
the guiding principle of Liberty 







National Life Insurance Company 


has been to achieve success by 
deserving it; to protect its policy. - 
4: holders and their beneficiaries with 
fa fair, unselfish contract and to 
iy \%, - construe it liberally in their favor; 
1 to serve them faithfully, adequately, 


i 
e\\ 
© ¥\ honestly and economically,” 


‘ife Insurance Company 
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Aavertinins Standards—Donald 8. MacNaughton ........... Mar. 29 
We Growing Too Fast?—David Rockefeller . ..Jan, 2n 
_ We That Hungry ?—Lester O. Shriver . ..May 87 
Canadian Scene, The—F. W. Hill .......... ..Feb. 41 
Company Examinations—S. Alewander Bell .............. ..Apr. 14 
Economics of Growing Old, The- Twentioch Century Fund ...Mar. 21 
Erosion of Annuity alues, The—Robert I. _ Me aS May 20 
Government Apsitades and Tomorrow’s Pr 
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In The Light of Yesterday—_Waiter FERNS. Givcscncstsns Dec. 57 
Industrial Life—F. Harold Loweree ..........ceeeeecceeeeees Mar. 25 
Impact of the FTC, The—Hon. Joseph A. Navarre ........... May 
Legal Spotlight —Ralph D. Churchi fRoatny? anit Gatasn ine Cate May 101 
Major Medical Expense—Jerome Pollack .........+..+-s+000% Feb. 53 
Mortality Statistics—Frank G. Whitbread ..............06- Jan. 18 
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Renewal Aspects of Morals—Stanford Miller .............04. Apr. 25 
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Road Ahead, The—Glenn McHugh ........ccccceceeccceceees Apr. 77 
Unusual Risks—Jack SI inc 2 ioc itinins.n0e echdemateods oun tion's Dec. 81 
OFFICE METHODS 
Applications for Small Companies—Farl G. lai 1.A.8.A. .Jan, 49 
Around the Office—G Fergason (Monthly ...May 57 
Automation—Boon or Bane?—W. Alec jerln ‘ -Apr. 72 
Bank Service Plan—Martin Melia ... -May 60 
Booklets (Monthly) .............+. .May 58 
Card Filing Installation—G. 7. » .Feb. 79 
Check Tist for Work Simptifeation. ye! Fergason -Deec. 38 
Coffee Break, The—Lyme S. Metcalfe ..........00scccecceeees May 63 
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Communications . 


. Up, Down and Sideways— 
Guy Fergason 
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Data _ Processin; satemation—-W, Ws, SUNN: 5 0 53 va vacinwn Mar. 5 
Duplicating Me fe 7 | Er re ere ere Feb. 8 
Effective man ‘Audit me Soorge DB. MODCCIG . oc ccctsved Apr. 69 
Electronic Processing Center—R. EZ. Anderson .............. Mar. 59 
Improved Check Writin: =e. i i ae <b sey abies cise eeaS Dee. 42 
Modern Aids to Office ciency (Monthly) ...........--..06- May 54 
Kew Duplicating and Printing Technique—Lewis T. Bolger ..Apr. 61 
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EE Saw aah wes ais 450 6556 SARE RSE OSS NERS FPS spe Des . 49 
RU RN eles Sak vied cin's ab be chae Se.0 sb sive . 8 
Tape Recorder, The—Dr. W. W. Wetzel . . #K 
Training Clerical Employees—N. M. Bell ..... y 67 
What About Office Unions ?—Guy Fergason . 6 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Agent Devoe ment Program—Sam G. Shackelford, CLU -May 25 
Basic Selling Techniques—Clarence FE. P. Crauer, CLU ...... "Mar. 18 
C.L.0. Questions & Answers—American College 

PATE BON oon cc cctcescccccsncccce Mar. 33, Apr. 33 


Part B—General Education 


Ct eee BCMA Seede bees da secev eee May 33 
Distribution Challenge, The—Stanton G. Hale .............. Aor. 27 
Favorable Climate, A—Chester O. Sullivan ...........0+0005: May 29 
How Much is Your Wife Worth?—Edward H. Weiss ........ Tee. 33 
Mass-Selling—Henry S. Beer8 ...........cccccaccecccccecees Feb. 47 
Mutual Responsibility—James R. Adame ...........0..000005 Feb. 25 
New Single = arket..Dennis N. Deitaria, Te a oe Dec. 18 
Speech is an A Carney RL SOUP". o:c 5 cbo0 bas ab eeecial Apr. 

Think and Do~ William PON 55's a0 x zs excise aaxcie ad Apr. 18 
Today’s Pension Market—John M. Hines ............+0+00+e0) ay 18 
Validation Schedule, A—Fisher FE. Simmons, Jr., 0.1.0. ....Dec. 8 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Accident and Health Developments ................00e00005 May % 
on coin apSObbt Hh Tsdse shcamechoibescereneees May 106 
EES Fe ey error rere ory May 8 
ee Be Se a acl n wis Slee nes sen bana he bee May 5 
Home Office and Field Appointments .................002005 May 10! 


’ 
NN See err rrr ee May 5 
SE Clik al B6bis 4c cee-d:6 i: Nepeioma oedin’s 60 soasiice desueccon May 4 
I, acces Siew Sawn Cady 6 %.ats wee daakes dbs bee aOn ta che May §& 
Fe, OI a isch osn danebwtled cobbcladosh dsabbn cc duelad May 12 
CoE a, ta lca y d's ose chases olla sotuy enone $4 a0 Cee May 98 
Policy Changes : 
Revorts on Companies ... 
Sales by States 
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COMPANY REPORTS—(From January 1957) 
Aetna Life, Hartford Church Life Insurance Corp., New bs A Fidelity Life & Disab., Denver 
(New Vice President-Treasurer) ..Feb. 191 (OW ACTUALY) sieve ceccstccrvewssd &8 oe eS er a Feb. 102 
(Officers Promoted) .............. Apr. 109 Coastal States Life Insurance Co., ‘ake First Tnited Life Insurance Co., Gary 
Allstate Insurance Company, Skokie Mer; with Columbus National) May 111 CHEW CORED concn cewcstseoneeat an. % 
(Forming Life Subsidiary) ....... Apr. 109 Colonia Life, East Orange (UNO 5 Sa ccckkeancadeesaens ‘eb. 108 
American Income, Indianapolis (Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Jan. &3 (New V. P.—Dir. of Agencies) ...Mar. 97 # 
(Reinsures A & H Business) ...... Feb. 101 Columbus Mutual Tife, Columbus Franklin Life, Springfield 
The American Life, N. Y. cers Promoted) .............0. Mar. 97 (Officers Promoted) ............. Apr. 110 
PY ( ya 2s “ 7. . ) ..Mar. 97 eo — ve Insurance Co., Atlanta 
rex Indemn ‘0., New Yor' erges Ww oastal States) ....May 111 
To Become Life Company) ....... Jan. 88 Commerce Life, Houston hand Vase tieamore ...Apr. 110 
Atlantic Life, Richmond CHUBEROETOD) oo. 5000 neces vccce cease: Feb. 101 (Group Advisory Council Formed) May 111 
(New Agency Vice President) ....Feb. 1% Commercial Travelers, Salt Lake City Government Fimployees Life, Washington 
(Officers Promoted) .............. Apr. 109 renee , WRELOT ere e (Cash Dividend A Stockholders) . “Jan. %4 
(To Change Name) ............... Jan. 83 (Executive Appointment) ....... “May itt 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore Confederation Life, Toronto Great Southwest, Phoenix 
(New President Elected) ........ Apr. 109 (Officers Annointed) Mar. 97 (Changes Name) ..........-+--+: Apr. 110 
Bankers Life, Des Moines Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., ‘Hartford The Guaranty Income Lite, Baton Rouge 
(Officers Promoted) .........-+--- Feb. 101, Lad Vice President) ...........] May 111 (Official Appointment) ............ Jan 
Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles ontimeaee! Asnnvaiee, (Wien Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 
(New Vice President) ’............ Mar. 97 (Declares Fxtra Dividend) -..... Jan. 83 (New Vice President) ........... Feb. 102 
Blue Ridge Life, Shelby Cree tee. seraaee (New Secretary) ............ AD 
(New Com pany) ighdindemadise pr. 109 (Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Feb. 191 (Cash Div. to Stockholders) Apr. 
Brotherhood Mutual, Fort Wayne (Officers Appointed) ............ May 111 (Cash Diy. to Policyholders) ..... ‘Apr. 111 
(Executive Appointments) patente Feb. 101 Dominion Life. Waterloo. Canada Guardian Life, New York 
Pas Men’s Assurance Co., cons Citv Oe eee Mar. 97 (To Enter Group Field) .......... Feb. 102 
(Reinsurance Vice President) ....Mar. 97 (New Presid ident) cpankan ranma ar. 98 
Educators Mutual Life, Lancaster Gulf Union Life, Baton Rouge 
California Life Insurance Co., Oakland | (Converts from Casualty Co.) Jan. 83 (New Executive Vice-President) .Apr. 111 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Bauitable Life, New York Home State Life, Oklahoma City 
Capitol Life, Denver. hor 100 PgrDRy Mlected Speen jones Mar.o7 (Appointments) sc rses sc scrse: Feb. 102 
ontrol Acquired) ..........+... r. 109 | (Officers Promoted) ...........+-- ay 
central Life. ‘Des Moines D (Oates El e eed Presidents May 111 (Cash Dividend to Stockholders) .M 
fficers Promoted) .............. r. 109 ressmen’s Mutual Life. New York 
Coneuey Life Insurance Co., Fort Worth (Reinsured by Manhattan Life) ..Jan. 83 ICT Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
New President) ........-.....++. y 111 (Control May Change) ........... May 111 
Christian Knights. Houston Federal Life, Chica Independence Insurance Co., Los —_ 
(Company Reinsured) ............ Feb. 101 (New Officers Blected) ee Apr. 110 (Schultz Promoted) ............. 111 
116 
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ipgrance City, Hartford 


p—— Life & Acci nt, Chatta 
(New Vice-President) 


Life, Memphis 
Purchased ) 


‘erson Standard Life, G 
(Pays Cash Dividend) 
Declares Stock Dividend) ... 
dend A 
u 


(Executive Changes 
(New President) 


tte Life Insurance Co., Lafayette 
rs tag ry Mar. 


nds Group Department) ....Mar. 
surance Co, of f La., New Orleans 


Field) 
(Purchases Louisiana Bsns)’ 1A 

Life Insurance Co. of Missouri, St. 
(Western and Southern Seeks 

Control) 

Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
(Special Dividend Declared) 
(Stock piyitend) 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayn 
(Dividend to Stockholders) 
— Life Control 


Louis 


Ac ¥F 
(R6 a einsurance Office) ... . 
cers Promoted) 


The Manhattan Life, New York 
(Executives Promot ed) Jan. 8 
(New Vice Presidents) ........... ita, “112 


( 

(Graded Premiums in Canada 
Massachusetts Mutual, Sp: 

(New Vice Presidents) 
Michigan Life, Royal Oak 
my Purchases ’Stock Interest) 


be. ig 
0! Sp C) 

(Officers ‘try 112 
Monumental Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 

(Dividend to Stockholders) Mar. 100 
Motor Club of America Life, Newark 

(New Company) Jan. 85 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newa 

(Officers Promoted) 
Mutual Benefit, Omaha 

(Federal Medical Program) 
Bin Life, sees ) 

overage for ployees 
a Mowery 


. 102 
ar. 100 


ew res t) Mar. 100 
National Life & Casualty, Phoenix 
(Increased Divs. to Stockholders) Apr. 
National Union Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(Control Purchased) M 
Nationwide Corporation, Columbus 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 


Nationwide Life, 
(Stock Dividend 


can Life Insurance Co., Chi 
red Vice - President) Mai 
American Re-Assurance Co., 


orthwestern Na’ 

(Offers to Buy Stock 

se Offer Made 

(Deposit Shares Transferred) ... 

(New V. P.—Medical Director) . 
Northwestern Life, Seattle 

(New Frecident) 

(New Officers ed) M 
Northwestern Nations Minneapolis 

(Annual Meeting Held) M: 


-Feb. 
Apr. 


Oglethorpe Life, poqsanah 
(Correction Notice) 
Ohio National Lite. Cincinnati 
(Director of Sales Promotion) . 
Oil Industries Life, Houston 
(Reinsures Western Indemnity) ..Feb. 107 
Old American Insurance Co., Kansas City 
(100% Stock Dividend) 
(New Vice President) 
Old American Life, Seattle 
(Officers Promoted) 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee 
(New Controller) 
(Louisiana —— Purchased) 
Ones Republic, Chica 
res Stockholders ane 


Jan. 86 
di ‘112 
Feb. 105 


Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
cers Promoted) eb. 

Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., Mobile 

(Reinsurance Ceded) y 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 

New Treasurer) 

(Capital Changes Proposed) 

(New President) 

(New Secretary } 

(Two for One Stock Split) 

(Declares 25% Stock Dividend) .. 

(Officer a A 
Piedmont Life Insurance Co., ‘Ationta 

(Merger Consummated an. 
Plymouth Life Insurance Co., Austin 

Officer Changes y 
Postal Life & Casualty Ins. Co., Kansas as 

(New Vice President) May 113 
Progressive Mutual, San Antonio 
eceiver Requested 
Provident American, be prone 

(Placed in Receive 
Provident Mutual, Phila 

(Officers Promoted) 
Prudential, Newark 

(Day Elected Vice President) ....Feb. 106 
(Heads Northeastern Home 

Office) Mar. 102 


Quaker So J Life Insurance Co., Pao 
(Stockholders Dividend) May 114 
(Acquires Reinsurance) May 114 


Republic National, Dallas 
Vv. P. and general counsel) 
Resolute Credit Life, Hartford 
(Executive Appointments) 


Security-Connecticut, New Haven 
(New Chief Underwriter) 


Life Ins. Co., Binghamton 
he sige 114 


114 


Jan. 87 

‘eb. "106 

( Apr. 114 
~*~ 


Texas srateatinl Insurance Co., Galveston 
eine Split) —~ wa 102 
iy Reserve Life Ins. Co., Da - 
ar H Business Reinsured) 


Union Labor Life, New York 
(New Executive Vice President) + iam. 87 
(New Vice President) . 106 

Union Life Insurance Co., Little fiock * 
New Vice President) May 114 

Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Reorganizes Group Department) Mar. 102 
(New Vice President) May 114 

Union National Life, Lincoln 
(New President—New V. P.) ....Mar. 103 


Union National Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(Reinsures Christians Knights) . -Feb. 101 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 
( Feb. 107 


Fe b. 101 


New Secretary) 

(Quarterly Dividend Paid) 
United Services Life, Washington 

(Capital mangos) 

(Pays Extra Dividend) 

(Stock Dividend Paid) 
Unity Life and Accident, Syracuse 

(Now a Mutual Life Company) ..Mar. 103 
Unity Mutual Life, New York 

(New Title Mar. 103 
Universal Life & Accident, iicumiagten 

ew Vice President) Feb. 107 

Universal Life and Accident Ins. Co., Dallas 

(New Chairman of the Board) ...May 115 


Victory Life Ins. Co., Memphis 
Buys Control of Jackson Life) .-Apr. 111 
Vulean Life and Acc. Ins. Co., Birmingham 
(Declares 10% Stock Dividend) .-May 115 


Wabash Life, Indianapolis 
(New Vice President) 


Wee National, Evanston 


fficers Promoted 

Western Indemnity, Houston 
(Business Reinsured) 

Western & Southern Life Ins. Co., 
(New President) 

Western States Life, Fargo 
(Officers Promoted 
(Dividends remy Stockholders) i 

Wisconsin Life Insurance Co., Madison 
(Director of Agencies) Mar. 103 

Woodmen Accident —_ Life, Lincoln 
(Director of Education) - 108 
(New Director of Education) ....May 115 
(New Actuary) .....cccccccccces May 115 

Woodmen of the World, Omaha 

(Legislative Committee Changes) Mar 


Cine innati 


. 103 
. 103 


- 103 
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LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Conn. .................... 
Affiliated National Hotels 

American Life, Birmingham, Ala. 

American National, Galveston, Texas 

American Photocopy Equipment Co., Chicago, Il. 

American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ................6..... 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas . 


Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

TARE ae, ONE, 55 CEC a oa io ak oc dein ce pidseco¥ous 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. ............cceeeeeeeee 
Bankers Union Life, Demver, Coles. i.cecccdesecscvvtecscscceves 
Benefit Association of Railway Employees, Chicago, Ill. ....... 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass, 

Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. .......ccccccccccsccccce 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. .................. ee eeeeeee 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. .................... 
Brown Paper Co., L. L., Adams, Mass, .............ceceeeceees 


California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. 

Campbell, Donald F., Jr., Chicago, Tl]. ..............seeeeeeees 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. .................... 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Tl). ..........cccccccsevcscecs 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 

Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. ........... 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. 

Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. .................... 
Continental American Life, Wilmington, Dela. ................ 
Cummington Corp., Boston, Mass. 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. ............... 


Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. ..............0s000% 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. ..........-..2eeeceeee 


BT ge gE, TE EOS Sy SE ea ee 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ..................0200. 
First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. ...............00ecee 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 

French Lick—Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. ............... 


I aa Fis I ne ce oc cet ecceusasee 47 
Geet PROT Cos RAGE Wikies iscsi cis ici cccccccccvesce 51-52 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. ................ccceceees 


PENG Sie I a ie heats vo eV ENR icles cbs cccsaccccsitooue 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. ............... 
Higgins and Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. ..................... 
Hill, Russell C., San Antonio, Texas 

Home State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. ....................005 


International Business Machines Corn., New York, N. Y. 


Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. .................... 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. .................... 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. ...................055 


Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. ......5. ccc eee en ea seweceeeewes és 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass. ....... sotcneus 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. ............... ° 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. ...........sesseeeeeees 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. ..............seeeeeeee ver. 
Mutwal Life of New York, New York, N. Y. .......-eseseeeee 7 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Tl. .............ccesceccce a cbeaee 


National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. .............e500- beidite 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City, Mo. .............s-06. eaewl 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn, ..............+.. sé 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. ...........e00eseeeee seams 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Nationwide Insurance Companies, Columbus, Ohio 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. rid 
New England Life, Boston, Mass. ...........0se.seeseees Back Cover 
Warthh..Ameraeee TACs, Coebee TR. co.cc cc ccccncccoatcncnein 12 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. ...........0400: 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. .............. 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. .............ceeeeeeeeeeeee 
Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio 

Old Léne Léfe, BMilwaulket,. Wis, .... ccc cccccccccevccccccccecsous 
Old Republic Life, Chicago, Tl). ........ccccseccccccccceseveces 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. ...........-sseceeeeeeceune 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, Mo. .........cceeseeeeees 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. ...........++++ 
Provident Life, Blemarck, N. D. .....cscccccccccccccccsccscsesias 


Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 

Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. .........cccececsevees 62-73 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. ..........ccccecccccccncvcenses 
Shevsdan @ Cen, Ea J CORO, TB vc cccccccccccpastabenceduas 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ..............ceeecveeeeeeees 
SUmEe TAG, TOT IO, «poke cccancocseconvcestbseeseeatns 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Tifees & Co. Carl A., Cledso, Te... iic ccs edesets tcc gcvtunns 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. ..............seeeeeeeees 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ...........2.+.000: 
Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif. .. 
Unsiom TAR, Berens TOC BER i iasc ccc titeseciecescebhewdbenesus 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas, Texas 

United Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. ...........+56+: 
United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. ..........ceceeeceeeeee 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. .......... cece eeeeeee 
United States Eafe, New Tork, W. We .ccccccsccesconccccsonene 
Visi-Shelf Pile, Ine,, Néw Worle N.Y. wccccccvecsviccscsoucueds 
Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

WEGRGO. Chk, ee, RORNOU BOR, icin ccc ee sahcdesdcunienss a chaee 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. ..............+: 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ..........ccseeseeee: 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ............+.- 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ........... 
Wright Time, Inc., Worcester, Maas. 2... ccccsc ccc ccscctcccesee 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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